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REVIEWS 


A Description of the Burmese Empire, by 


the Rev. Father Sangermano. Translated | 


from his MSS. by W. Tandy, D.D. 


Rome, 1833. 4to. Printed for the Oriental | 


Translation Committee. 
Tue branch of the Oriental Translation 
Committee established at Rome owes its ex- 
jstence entirely to the Earl of Munster, 
whose devotion to the cause of oriental litera- 
ture entitles him to the warmest thanks of 
his countrymen. It was by his exertions 
that the splendid collection of manuscripts 
in the Vatican, and the less known, but 
scarcely less valuable collections made in dif- 
ferent countries by the missionaries attached 
to the College de propagandd fide, were 
thrown open to the Committee. The work 
before us belongs to the latter class ;—it is a 
history of the Burmese empire, religious and 

litical, compiled from native documents by 
Father Sangermano,who was a missionary at 


Rangoon from 1782 to 1808. Some few 


—" of Sangermano are related by Dr. 
iseman in the preface. 

Deeply impressed, it appears, with the 
conviction that the diffusion of every branch 
of useful knowledge is included in the duties 
of a missionary, Sangermano opened a col- 


lege at Rangoon, and devoted his time to the 
instruction of Burmese pupils. The college 
contained fifty students, who were instructed, 
not only in theology, but in general literature 
and science ; so that it produced skilful en- 
gineers, physicians, and even pilots, as well 
as ecclesiastics. Dr. Wiseman adds, that 
there is now a young Burmese practising as 
asurgeon at Rome, who received his education 
in this institution. Further, Sangermano be- 
lieved it important that a missionary should 
know the religion from which, as well as that 
to which, he desired to convert a nation ; he 
therefore diligently studied the Buddhistic 
works of the Burmese, and began at a very 
early period to make the abstracts from them 
which have furnished materials for the pre- 
sent volume. During the quarter of a cen- 
tury that he resided at Rangoon, he won 
“golden opinions ”; the Burmese viceroy 
honoured him with many marks of distine- 
tion, and he received a pension from the 
English government for the ability with 
which he constructed a chart of Rangoon 
harbour. From the time of his return to 
Europe in 1808, to his death in 1819, he 
was employed in preparing this work for 
publication. After his decease, the manu- 
script remained in the hands of the Barna- 
bite fathers at Arpinum, and in the library 
of their convent it might have slumbered for 
ever, but for the liberality of the Oriental 
Translation Committee, who, though the 
work was not strictly within their limits, 
being a compilation rather than a translation, 
wisely resolved on giving it to the public. It 
Was translated from the Italian by Dr. 
Tandy, and Dr. Wiseman undertook to su- 
Periutend the printing. Both have performed 
‘ 





| their voluntary duties in the most admirable 
| manner ; the style is at once simple and ele- 


gant, and London could not easily produce a 
better example of correct typography. 

The work commences with the Burmese 
cosmography and traditional history, the 
former of which ;hug some curious resem- 
blances to the system’ of the universe pro- 
posed by the Jewish Rabbins, and adopted 
by Mohammed in the Koran. The doctrine 
of the destruction and reproduction of the 
world, united with that of the transmigration 
of souls, is the foundation of Buddhistic the- 
ology: it is thus briefly summed up :— 

“* Before we speak of the happiness or unhap- 
piness of these beings, and of the places which 
they occupy, it is necessary to premise a few 
general observations. First, the Burmese, like 
many other natiens of India, admit a metem- 
psychosis or transmigration after death; but in 
a very different sense from that of Pythagoras, 
who taught that the soul, after the death of one 
body, occupied and animated another. The 
Burmese, on the contrary, say, that at the death 
of a man, animal, or other living being, the soul 
perishes together with the body; but then, from 
this complete dissolution another individual 
springs, which will be man, or beast, or nat, + 
according to the merits or demerits of the actions 
done by its predecessor during its life. Through 
this successive series of dissolutions and regene- 
rations, all beings go on, for the duration of one 
or more worlds, till, at length, they have perform- 
ed such works as render them worthy of the state 
of Niban [Nerwan], which is the most perfect 
of all states. ‘This consists in analmost perpetual 
ecstasy, in which, those, who attain it are not 
only free from the troubles and miseries of life, 
from death, illness and old age, but are abstract- 
ed from all sensation; they have no longer 
either a thought or a desire. Secondly, we must 
premise, that the Burmese books admit, not 
only one but many, or rather an infinite number 
of worlds. And this is to be understood in two 
senses. First, besides this world of ours, there 
are coexistent 10,100,000 others, of the same 
shape and figure, that mutually touch each 
other on three points; thus forming so many 
equilateral spaces, filled with very cold water, 
impenetrable to the rays of the sun. Each side 
of these spaces is 3,000 juzenat in length. 
Secondly, in force of that general law called 
Dammata, one world succeeds another; and no 
sooner is one destroyed, than another is imme- 
diately reproduced, of the same form and figure. 
Nobody, not even the Divinity Godama him- 
self, ever knew which was the first world, and 
which will be the last: and hence the Burmese 
Doctors deduce, that this series of successive 
dissolutions and reproductions never had a be- 
ginning, and will have no end; and they com- 
pare the system to a large wheel, to whose 
circumference it is impossible to assign any 
beginning or end. 

This is exactly Darwin’s theory :— 

Roll on, ye stars,—exult in youthful prime— 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of time— 
Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 
Flowers of the sky! ye too to age shall yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field ; 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush ; 





tA being superior to man. 
7A juzena is about two wiles, 





Headlong, extinct to one dark centre fall, 

And Death, and Night, and Chaos, mingle all, 

Till overhead, emerging from the storm, 

Primeval Nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 

And soars and shines— another and the same ! 

It is curious to find that the errors of igno- 
rance are so closely allied to the errors of 
philosophy. 

The most whimsical of the Burmese cus- 
toms is the value that their monarchs place 
on the possession of a white elephant. San- 
germano gives a curious account of the re- 
ception given to one of these animals in the 
reign of the infamous Minderaji Prasi, whom 
he calls Badonsachen :— 


“ To convey an idea of the superstitious vene- 
ration with which the white elephant is regard- 
ed, I shall here give an account of the one 
taken whilst I resided in the country, and of the 
manner in which it was conducted to the im- 
perial city. Immediately upon its being cap- 
tured, it was bound with cords covered with 
scarlet, and the most considerable of the Man- 
darins were deputed to attend it. A house, such 
as is occupied by the greatest ministers and 
generals, was built for its reception ; and nume- 
rous servants were appointed to watch over its 
cleanliness, to carry to it every day the fresh- 
est herbs, which had first been washed with 
water, and to provide it with every thing else 
that could contribute to its comfort. As the 
place where it was taken was infested by mos- 
quitos, a beautiful net of silk was made to pro- 
tect it from them; and to preserve it from all 
harm, Mandarins and guards watched by it, 
both day and night. No sooner was the news 
spread abroad that a white elephant had been 
taken, than immense multitudes of every age, 
sex and condition flocked to behold it, not only 
from the neighbouring parts, but even from the 
most remote provinces. And not content thus 
to show their respect, they also knelt down 
before it, with their hands joined over their 
heads, and adored it as they would a God, and 
this not once or twice, but again and again. 
Then they offered to it rice, fruit, and flowers, 
together with butter, sugar, and even money, and 
esteemed themselves most happy in having seen 
this sacred animal. 

“ At length the king gave orders for its trans- 
portation to Amarapura, and immediately two 
boats of teak-wood were fastened together, and 
upon them was erected a superb pavilion, with 
a roof similar to that which covers the royal 
palaces. It was made perfectly impervious to 
the sun or rain, and draperies of silk embroi- 
dered in gold adorned it on every side. This 
splendid pavilion was towed up the river by 
three large and beautifully gilded vessels full of 
rowers, and was surrounded by innumerable 
other boats, some filled with every kind of pro- 
vision, others carrying Mandarins, bands of 
music, or troops of dancing girls; and the whole 
was guarded by a troop of 500 soldiers. The 
towns and villages along the river, where the 
train reposed, were obliged to furnish fresh herbs 
and fruits for the animal, besides all sorts of 
provisions for the whole company. At each 
pause too it was met by crowds from every 
quarter, who flocked to adore the animal and 
offer it their presents. The king and the royal 
family frequently sent messengers, to bring tid- 
ings of its health, and make it rich presents in 
their name. ‘Three days before its arrival, Ba- 
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donsachen himself with all his court went out to 
meet it. The king was the first to pay it his 
respects and to adore it, presenting at the same 
time a large vase of gold; and after him all the 
princes of the blood, and all the Mandarins paid 
their homage and offered their gifts. 

“To honour its arrival in the city, a most 
splendid festival was ordered, which continued 
for three days, and was celebrated with music, 
dancing, and fire-works. A most magnificent 
house was assigned to the elephant for its resi- 
dence, adorned after the manner of the royal 
palace ; a guard of 100 soldiers was given to it, 
together with four or five hundred servants, 
whose duty it was always to wait upon it, to 
bring its food, and to wash it every day with 
odoriferous sandal water. It was also distin- 
guished with a most honourable title, such as is 
usually given to the princes of the royal family; 
and for its maintenance were assigned several 
cities and villages, which were obliged to furnish 
everything necessary for it. All the vessels and 
utensils employed in its service were of pure 
gold; and it had besides two large gilt umbrellas, 
such as the king and his sons are alone permitted 
to make use of. It was lulled to sleep by the 
sound of musical instruments and the songs of 
dancing girls. Whenever it went out it was 
accompanied by a long train of Mandarins, 
soldiers and servants carrying gilt umbrellas, in 
the same manner as when attending the person 
of the king; and the streets through which it 
was to pass were all cleaned and sprinkled with 
water. The most costly presents continued 
daily to be brought to it by all the Mandarins 
of the kingdom, and one is said to have offered 
a vase of gold weighing 480 ounces. But it is 
well known that these presents and the eager- 
ness shown in bestowing them, were owing more 
to the avaricious policy of the king than to the 
veneration of his subjects towards the elephant, 
for all these golden utensils and ornaments 
found their way at last into the royal treasury.” 

Political gratitude seems to mean, a lively 
sense of future favours, and a forgetfulness 
of the past, in Asia as well as Europe. 
The following anecdote may serve as a com- 
panion to Frederick the Great’s speech re- 
specting Voltaire: “When a lemon is 
squeezed, we throw away the skin” :— 

“A man of mean extraction was raised by the 
efforts of an old Mandarin to the throne. But 
the Mandarin afterwards became overbearing, 
and even tried to be in some measure the master 
of the Emperor. The latter bore all this for 
some time, but at length, growing weary of this 
insolence, he determined to rid himself of his 
importunate minister. Wherefore, one day that 
he was surrounded by a number of his Manda- 
rins, among whom was the one who had raised 
him to the throne, he directed his discourse to 
him, and asked him, what they dowith the Zen, 
which are erected round the Pagodas, after the 
gilding and painting are finished for which 
they were raised ; for the Zen is a scaffolding 
of bamboo, or thick cane, serving to support 
the gilders and painters of the Pagodas. ‘ They 
are taken down and carried away ;’ replied the 
old Mandarin, ‘that they may not obstruct the 
view of the Pagoda, or spoil its beauty.’ ‘Just 
so,’ replied the monarch, ‘I have made use of 
you to ascend the throne, as the gilders and 
painters make use of the Zen; but now that I 
am firmly seated in it, and am obeyed as Em- 
peror by all, and respected by all, you are be- 
come useless to me, or rather your presence 
only disturbs my peace.’ He then drove him 
from his palace, and sent him in banishment 
to a village.” 

This anecdote was extracted by Sanger- 
mano from a kind of political romance which 
is highly popular among the Burmese. It is 
named ‘ Aporazabon,’ from Aporaza, a wise 


| minister that gives moral and political in- 
| struction to kings, and who is the hero of the 
work, 

| In addition to the Burmese theology and 
| history, Sangermano has supplied us with a 
good statistical survey of the country, the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants, the 
constitution of the priesthood, the laws that 
regulate trade, and the principal natural pro- 
ductions, He has added, as an appendix, an 
abstract of the Burmese code entitled, ‘ Da- 
masat, or the Golden Rule,’ and, in brief, he 
has omitted no subject that would serve to 
elucidate the condition of this almost un- 
known empire. 

We deem this one of the most valuable of 
the works hitherto published by the Oriental 
Translation Committee ; and we heartily re- 
joice that the Branch Committee at Rome 
has given such a specimen of the valuable 
results that may be expected from its la- 
bours. 


A Series of Lay Sermons on Good Principles 
and Good Breeding. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. London: Fraser. 


We smiled when we first read the announce- 
ment of this work. There was no reason, it 
is true, why Mr. Hogg should not write as 
good sermons as any regular college-bred 
man—but sermons do not sell—and, there- 
fore, we felt assured that the Shepherd 
meant to leap the hurdles, and give us, after 
his own rambling nature, what the old 
world worthies used to call ‘ Experiences.’ 
But Mr. Hogg was more in earnest than we 
anticipated, and his volume is accordingly 
less desultory and less gossiping, and we 
must add, less pleasant. It is, however, a 
work which we can commend for unaffected 
and plain good sense; but the occasional 
outbreaks are most to our taste, such as the 
following :— 

“The difficulty of pleasing the people we 
converse with, consists in not knowing what 
will please them; and the mistakes we make, 
consist in this radical defect, that our principal 
aim in conversation, is to please ourselves. I 
remember, when I was a young man, I was told 
by a minister of the Gospel, a grave and 
venerable man, who had preached long, both in 
england and Scotland, that to please my com- 
panions and associates, I had nothing more to 
do than to desire and wish to doit. This isa 
just maxim in itself, but one which I did not 
then understand ; for I found, that though I had 
the desire, I could not discover that my attempts 
were at all successful. Instead of that, my de- 
sire of pleasing was so ardent, that it often ex- 
cited a smile at my absurdity and simplicity. 
Sir Walter Scott was accustomed very often to 
check my loquacity, and call for a song instead; 
and I have frequently seen him do the same 
with young men; for it was not age that I 
wanted, but experience. He had the true art 
of conversation. He was always amusing and 
instructive; and he never put any one out of 
countenance, but was sure to bring a modest 
man forward. Professor Wilson’s conversation 
is richer and more brilliant; but then he takes 
sulky fits. If there be any body in the company 
whom he does not like, the party will not get 
much out of him for that night; his eyes gleam 
like those of a dragon! and, as a poet says of 
him, (Wordsworth, I think,) ‘ he utters a short 
hem! atevery pause; but further ventures not.’ 

* . « 


“Tt is not the power of saying a great deal, 
or even saying a great deal in the very best 
manner, that can make us agreeable to the 








= . ae 
hearer. It may seem paradoxical, yet it is true 
that if we succeed, we must not profusely lavish 
the rules of the art. Though we are obliged 
out of respect for female talents, to listen re. 
spectfully to Mrs. G—, Miss B—, and Mrs, §— 
with mute acquiescence, they are nevertheles, 
very tedious companions: Mrs. J—, again, ig 
quite the reverse; I would take her as a model 
ofa literary lady. * * * 

“ There are two extremes always to be cares 
fully avoided ; levity, which is too forward to 
please; and severity, which imposes unnecessary 
restraint. I have met with many almost into. 
lerant instances of this in Scotland ; and isolated 
country clergymen are more apt to be affected 
by this failing than those of a great city, In 
the latter, the constant friction of society has 
ground off all the asperities; and yet I know of 
some almost unbrookable instances of this cha. 
racter in Edinburgh, and of first-rate gentlemen 
too. 
‘* I found the society of London quite differ. 
ent; and how it should have happened with me, 
I know not; for I mixed freely with all sorts of 
respectable society; but I never met with an 
overweening character, either among the clergy 
or laity. Croly is, perhaps, a little too apt to 
take the lead in conversation; but then he iss 
exceedingly intelligent, that one is always both 
pleased and edified. Hood, from whom I ex. 
pected a continued volley of wit, is a modest, 
retiring character. Reynolds more brilliant, 
Hook altogether inimitable, either for fun or 
drinking. Martin as simple in his manners as 
a shepherd’s boy. Cruikshank stately and 
solemn. But I could go over a thousand in the 
same way, in most of whom I was disappointed, 
though often most agreeably. * * * 

«*T must always regard the society of London 
as the pink of what | have seen in the world, I 
met with most of the literary ladies, and confess 
that I liked them better than the blue-stockings 
of Edinburgh. Their general information is 
not superior to that of their northern sisters, 
perhaps it may be said that it is less determined; 
but, then, they never assume so much. The 
society of London that I mixed with is, asI 
have said before, just such a model as I would 
always desire to see. There was no wrangling; 
none whatever; not even on political creeds. 
They intermixed ail in the most perfect harmony; 
and if sucha thing as the different sides chanced 
to be mentioned, it was by way of joke.” 

On the Language of Animals. —* That animals 
have each a language of their own to one an- 
other, there can be no doubt. I know a good 
deal of their languages myself. I know by the 
voice of the raven when he has discovered one 
of my flock dead—I know also his prelude to 
the storm and to fine weather. The moorfowls 
can call one another from hill to hill. I learned 
to imitate their language so closely that I could 
have brought scores of them within the range of 
my shot of a morning. ‘The blackcock hasa 
call, too, which brings all his motley mates 
around him, but the females have no call. They 
are a set of subordinate beings, like the wives 
ofa nabob. ‘They dare not even incubate upon 
the same hill with their haughty lords. But the 
partridge, and every mountain-bird, have a 
language to each other, and though rather cit- 
cumscribed, it is perfectly understood, and, a8 
Wordsworth says, ‘not to me unknown.’ Even 
the stupid and silly barn-door hen, when the 
falcon appears, can, by one single alarm-note, 
make all her chickens hide ina moment. Every 
hen tells you when she has laid her egg; and, 
lest it should not be well enough heard or un- 
derstood, the cock exerts the whole power of his 
lungs in divulging the important secret. The 
black-faced ewe, on the approach of a fox or a 
dog, utters a whistle through her nostrils which 
alarms all her comrades, and immediately puts 
them upon the look-out. Not one of them will 
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take another bite until they discover whence the 
danger is approaching. If the dog be with a 
man, sundry of them uttera certain bleat, which 
1 know well but cannot describe, and begin 
feeding again. If the dog is by himself, they 
are more afraid of him than any other animal, 
and you will then hear the whistle repeated 
through the whole glen. 

«But the acuteness of the sheep’s ear sur- 





highly important to have a safe and rapid 


| means of communication between England 


| and India; that the route by Egypt pos- 
| sesses the latter qualification, is proved by 


es all things in nature that I know of. A | 


ewe will distinguish her own lamb’s bleat among 
athousand all braying at the same time, and 
making a noise a thousand times louder than 
the singing of psalms at a Cameronian sacra- 


ment in the fields, where thousands are congre- | 


gited,—and that is no joke neither. Besides, 
the distinguishment of voice is perfectly recipro- 
cal between the ewe and lamb, who, amid the 
deafening sound, run to meet one another. 
There are few things have ever amused me 
more than a sheep-shearing, and then the sport 
continues the whole day. We 


then set out the ewes to them as they are shorn. 
The moment that a lamb hears its dam’s voice, 
it rushes from the crowd to meet her, but instead 


of finding the rough, well-clad, comfortable | 


mamma, which it left an hour, or a few hours 
ago, it meets a poor naked shriveling—a most 
deplorable-looking creature. It wheels about, 


and uttering a loud tremulous bleat of perfect | 
The | } . 

had a master,—(glancing his eye at the roll 
| containing the Imperial firman).” 


despair, flies from the frightful vision. 
mother’s voice arrests its flight—it returns— 
fies, and returns again, generally for ten or a 
dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly 
made up.” 

We repeat that Mr. Hogg’s volume is 


illustrations would have made it highly in- 
teresting. 


Egypt and Mohammed Aii, or, Travels in the 


Valley of the Nile. By James Augustus 

St. John. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman. 
Svcu parts of this work as correspond with 
the title, possess great public interest, and 
to these, though they bear a very small pro- 
portion to the whole, our attention will be 
directed. Our readers, we feel assured, would 
not thank us for wasting time in an examina- 


adopted only from a perverse love of origi- 


nality, or for an ostentatious parade of ill- | 
digested learning, such as belongs to the class | 


of seri studiorum ; still less would they desire 
us to rake into the filth of paganism, for the 
purpose of proving the antiquity of indecent 
dances, or connecting the structure of the 
pyramids with “ Athor’s rites obscene.” We 
shall, therefore, proceed at once to ‘ Egypt 
and Mohammed Ali.’ 

The character of the man who has suc- 


ceeded to the throne of the Pharaohs, the | 


Ptolemies, and the Fatemite Khaliphs, is one 
in which Europe is deeply interested. Egypt 
was once the extrepdt of trade between Eu- 


discovery of the passage round the Cape, it 
is far from improbable that it will again oc- 
cupy the same position. The Hugh Lindsay 
steamer, though a vessel badiy suited to the 
havigation of the Red Sea, has made four 
voyages between Bombay and Suez, and, in 


one of them, brought to Bombay, London | 
| odium upon their shoulders. 


news only fifty-nine days old; the commu- 
nication would have been even more rapid, 
had there been a steam-boat on the Nile, and 
posts established between Ghous and Cosseir, 
a distance of about eighty miles. In the 
present condition of our Indian empire, it is 


the voyages of the Hugh Lindsay ; its safety | 


must be determined by the present character 
and future prospects of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. 


Mohammed Ali gives the following ac- | ‘ F t 
| our captains fastened their boats alongside of 
| several others, whose crews were, no doubt, 


count of himself :— 
“*T will tell you a story: 1 was born in a vil- 
lage in Albania, and my father had ten children, 


| besides me, who are all dead; but, while living, 


put the flock | 
jnto a fold, set out all the lambs to the hill, and | 


not one of them ever contradicted me. Although 
I left my native mountains before I attained to 


manhood, the principal people in the place never | 


took any step in the business of the commune, 
without previously inquiring what was my plea- 
sure. I came to this country an obscure adven- 
turer, and when I was yet but a Bimbashi (cap- 
tain), it happened one day that the commissary 
had to give each of the Bimbashis a tent. They 
were al] my seniors, and naturally pretended to 
a preference over me; but the officer said,— 


| * Stand you all by; this youth, Mohammed Ali, | 


shall be served first.’ And 1 was served first; 
and I advanced step by step, as it pleased God 
to ordain; and now here I am—(rising a little 
on his seat, and looking out of the window which 


was at his elbow, and commanded a view of the | 


Lake Mareotis )—and now here Iam. I never 


The strength of his character is even more 
favourably shown in a conversation which he 


t | held with our traveller—a conversation in 
sound and sensible—and a few more personal | 


which the urbanity of the Egyptian is so 
powerfully contrasted with the pertinacious 


| curiosity of the Englishman, that we cannot 


but wonder that Mr. St. John should have 


| ventured to report it. 


From Mohammed we turn to his Parlia- 
ment. ‘Though the council he has instituted 
be, as yet, little more than a court for the 

’ = . . . 
registration of his edicts, it is probable that 


| it may, at no distant period, discharge more 
erage ie ae ‘ 
The British House of 


important functions. 
Commons under the ‘Iudors had as little 
power as the present Egyptian council, yet 


tion of mere startling paradoxes, apparently | it needs not to be told how its mere existence 
| as a deliberative assembly led to its becom- 


ing the guardian of public liberty. 

“Having passed through the apartments 
where the diplomatic scribes and secretaries 
were at work, we entered the council chamber, 


| where we were introduced to the President, a 
| merry old ‘Turk, who laughed and chatted with 
| amazing volubility. 
was the chief, consists of a number of individuals, | 
public officers and government clerks, who as- | 


The council, of which he 


semble daily for the despatch of business. This 


| is what, in Europe, has been denominated the 
Senate, or Representative Assembly, or Parlia- | 
| ment of Egypt; but it isa parliament of a very 


extraordinary kind. When the Pasha has any 
thing agreeable todo, he does it himself, without 


rope and Asia; and, notwithstanding the | consulting this wretched council, who, he well 
| knows, would not dare to entertain an opinion 


different from his; but when application is made 
to him for money, or some favour is demanded, 


| which it might be inexpedient to grant and im- 
5 ° t , . . 
| prudent to refuse, he suddeniy feigns a high 


veneration for the authority of his council, re- 


| fers the applicants to them, and while he impe- 


riously directs their decisions, shifts off the 
i Such is the par- 
liament of Egypt.” 

The administration of justice next claims 
our attention; we regret that it has attracted 
but little of the author's; the following anec- 


dote seems to prove that Mohammed, or at | 


least his step-son, Ibrahim, have not yet 
laid aside the oriental administration of law, 
in which indiscriminate severity is mistaken 
to be energy. 

“ We moored at night on a wild unfrequented 
shore, which enjoyed the reputation of being 
much infested with robbers, who, coming down 
armed with knives and pistols, attack vessels in 
the dark; and, therefore, for greater security, 


glad enough of this accession of strength. My 
companion’s reis had formerly been robbed near 
this spot, where two Arab boatmen had recently 
been murdered. When Ibrahim Pasha passed 
this way, on his return from Sennaar, he com- 
manded the /iasheff of some of the thievish vil- 
lages to apprehend and bring before him the 


| robbers who disturbed the navigation of the 


river. The kiasheff at first professed his inabi- 
lity; but, at length, urged thereto, perhaps, by 
stripes or menaces, succeeded in apprehending 
some poor wretch who lay under suspicion of 
robbery. To compel this man to discover his 
associates, five hundred lashes of the koorbash 
were administered, which, failing to produce 
the desired effect, Ibrahim ordered him to be 
stripped, and beaten with rods of red-hot iron 
until he should confess. Incapable of resisting 
the force of this terrific species of torture, he 
now, possibly at random, accused two hundred 
of his neighbours, one hundred and fifty of 


| whom were executed. But, considering the un- 


certainty of such evidence, they may, probably, 
after all, have been every one innocent.” 

The conscription appears to be a great 
source of misery to the Egyptians; but the 
establishment of peace between the courts of 
Alexandria and Constantinople will probably 
diminish the evils. Mr. St. John well de- 
scribes some of the wretchedness which he 
with ssed. 

‘Thousands of spring flowers, red, yellow, 
white, purple, and blue, enamelled the green- 
sward by the way-side, while a magnificent ex- 
panse of bright verdure extended on one hand 
to the Nile, on the other to the desert. Nume- 
rous mimosa trees in blossom, budding palms, 
and odoriferous shrubs and plants, diffused a 
fragrance through the air, rendered soft and 
balmy by the genial influence of spring. But, 
if the prospect of inanimate nature was exhi- 
larating, the pleasure derived from it was fre- 
quently damped by spectacles which a country 
afflicted with the plague of despotism could 
alone supply: troops of men torn violently 
from their homes, marching away under the 
surveillance of foreign mercenaries, while their 
wives and children, menaced with penury and 
want, followed them with sobbing and lamenta- 
tion as long as their strength would permit, and 
then returned, widowed and fatherless, to their 


| villages. Poverty we had beheld in every shape, 


until it had ceased to excite attention; but in 
this rich and smiling part of the country, where 
nature was bountiful even to profusion, its evils 
seemed to be by that circumstance greatly ag- 
gravated. We had elsewhere seen men feeding 
on lupines, and trefoil, and wild herbs, like 
cattle; emaciated women, with scarcely a rag to 
cover their waists, gliding like spectres through 
the ruined villages; and children, naked as 
when born, salow, squalid, bloated, ey eless, 
too voung to know their danger, with no mother 
to cuard, no father to maintain them, sitting 
amoug the rubbish, infested with lizards, snakes, 
scorpions, and every noxious reptile, subsisting 
on the spontaneous but precarious charity of 
the poor. 

© This morning the condition of the peasantry 
appeared more debased and humiliating than 
usual; for the neighbouring hamlets had been 
visited by a recruiting party, who, having col- 
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lected a number of men, were proceeding with | 
them towards Mitraheni. Observing, however, | 
that we were about to overtake them,—for our 
camels were fleet and powerful,—they hastily 
turned aside out of the path, and stood still ata 
considerable distance, until our party had passed. | 
Some wretched Frank was, perhaps, at their 
head, who, not having lost all sense of shame, 
thus sought, by a precipitate retreat, to avoid 
the finger of scorn. ‘The female relations of 
the conscripts, who had probably been forcibly 
compelled to return, we met upon the road ;—a 
heart-stricken sorrowful group,—some absorbed 
in sullen grief, others weeping bitterly.” 

The manners of the present Bedouins recal 


so vividly the memory of patriarchal times, | 


that we gladly turn for a moment from the 
march of modern improvement to the relics 


of a Bedouin market, which probably differs | 
little from that held by the Ishmaelites in the 
days of Joseph. 

“On arriving at the bazar, held, like an 
English country fair, in a field on the outskirts 
of the village, we alighted under a palm tree; | 
and, leaving our attendants to prepare break- | 
fast, mingled among the crowd of Arabs assem- | 
bled on the plain. The scene was highly cha- | 
racteristic. Rare and costly spices trom the | 
farthest East, which could scarcely be supposed 
ever to find their way into the hut of an Egyp- 
tian peasant, were spread upon the grass in the | 
midst of ordinary Venetian beads, corn, peas, 
beans, cheese, and butter. Rows of market- 
women, some with bread, others with eggs or 
dried dates, sat on the ground, surrounded by 
horses, asses, and camels, which, with singular 
tact, passed to and fro beneath their heavy bur- 
dens without trampling even on the hem of their 
garments. Both men and women, however, ex- 
hibited that noisy, brawling propensity which in 
all countries distinguishes the vulgar; the buyer 
and the seller, whatever might be the value of | 
the article in question, seeming by the loudness 
of their voices, and the tierceness of their gesti- 
culation, to be engaged in mortal conflict; but 
when the bargain was concluded, the vociferation 
likewise ceased, and the disputants chatted and 
laughed together with their usual good humour. 
In one part of the bazar, where a sturdy fellah 
was engaged, perhaps, in cheapening an ass, 
you might behold twenty individuals of both 
sexes, nowise interested in the transaction, en- 
circling the chapmen, and entering with so much 
earnestness into their business, some siding with 
the buyer, others with the seller, that a stranger 
would certainly suppose that they were to re- 
ceive a commission on the proceeds. To a 
painter in search of grotesque costumes, these 
motley groups would have afforded delectable 
materials; for the Neapolitan lazzarone are less 
whimsical in their habiliments than the Arabs. 
Turbans, white, black, red, or green; cream- 
coloured, brown, or striped white and green 
cloaks; blue shirts, tattered blankets, which 
disguised rather than covered the wearer, and 
rags of every colour in the rainbow, fluttering 
in the wind, met the eye on all sides. But the 
countenances of the fellahs exhibit little variety, 
excepting such as results from sex or age, or 
different stages of famine or disease. Hungry | 
dogs, the universal scavengers of Egypt, prowled | 
about the bazar, ravenously snatching up what- 
ever was thrown to them, and seeming quite | 
prepared, if occasion were afforded, to rend and | 
devour the donors.” 

But, pleased as we may be by the pictures 
of savage life, which the writers of romance | 
love to present, we must not forget the sober | 
reality. Mohammed Ali does not find the | 
picturesque grouping of the Bedouins at all | 
compensate for the hindrance given to his 
schemes of improvement by their lawless 





| ed to be travelling towards Cairo. 


| difference between mine and thine. 
| at once into conversation with our Mahazi guide, 
of ancient simplicity, and quote the account 


habits. Shortly after quitting the bazar, our 
traveller had proof that the Bedouins still re- 
tain their predatory habits, and he may pro- 
bably have to thank the salutary terror which 
the ruler of Egypt has inspired, for escaping 
so easily from the rencontre he describes. 

“ Here we overtook two Bedouin pedestrians, 
armed with muskets and bayonets, who appear- 
Like the 
generality of their countrymen west of the Nile, 
they exhibited in their manner an impudent fa- 
miliarity, betokening what, among the vulgar, 


| is denominated ‘ knowledge of the world ;’ which 


signifies that, having, in their profligate career, 
lost all self-respect, they had likewise ceased to 
respect other men, or the laws which make a 
Entering 


a simple honest man, they very quickly learned 
from him all the particulars on which they de- 
sired to be informed; as, where we had been, 
whither we were going, which of us was trea- 


| surer, &c. The sight of our arms, however, ap- 


peared tostagger them. They therefore dropped 
behind, with the design of robbing our Caireen 
attendant, who always loitered in the rear. With 
him they used no ceremony, but began imme- 
diately to inquire what was in the saddle-bags. 
‘ Nothing but papers,’ he replied. ‘ Kafir!’ 
they exclaimed, ‘it is false. Franks never travel 
without money. Descend, therefore, you dog, 
and open the bags, or we will shoot you, and 
burn your father!’ And there can be no doubt 
they would in a few minutes have made them- 
selves masters of our baggage, had we not, just 
at the moment, supposing him to be gossiping 
with the strangers, rode back to put an end to 
their conference. Observing this, the Bedouins 
made their escape across the fields, towards a 
small encampment to which they perhaps be- 
longed. The terrified Arab now related what 
had taken place; and, upon our demanding why 
he had not shouted to us for help, as we were 
quite within hearing, replied, that he was too 
much terrified.” 

We have been horrified by the description 
of the Lunatic Asylum at Cairo; but we 
must, in justice, add, that Parliamentary 
reports prove English mad-houses to have 


| been nearly as bad, not more than half a cen- 


tury ago. 

“ But nowhere, perhaps, on earth can any- 
thing so terrible, so disgusting, be witnessed as 
the mad-house of Cairo, where, as may be cer- 
tainly inferred from the ferocious aspect of the 
keepers, and the appearance of the victims, 
lacerated and covered with wounds, scénes of 
cruelty and suffering occur, not elsewhere exhi- 
bited out of hell. In the centre of the court is 
a square pool, sometimes dignified with the name 
of a fountain; but which, in smell and appear- 
ance, rather resembles a cess-pool, or a portion 
of a common sewer. The atmosphere, impreg- 
nated by its infernal exhalations, is consequently 
more offensive and corrupt than that of a dis- 
secting-room in July; and the walls and pave- 
ment are covered with a green ropy matter, and 
most dismal hue, which prepares the mind for 
the horrors to be witnessed in the cells. In the 
face of the dingy wall surrounding the court are 
a number of square iron-grated holes, which 
would appear to lead to so many old neglected 
dens of wild beasts, but that within each, closely 
pressed, perhaps, against the rusty gratings, a 


| human being is beheld, generally stark naked. 


From the heavy iron collar encircling his neck 


| is suspended a massive chain, which issuing 


through the grating, and running like a festoon 
along the wall, to the mouth of the neighbour- 


| ing den, connects him with his next companion 


in madness; so that, when one retires into the 
cell, the other, at the opposite end of the chain, 
is necessarily dragged forward in proportion.” 





Slavery, in its worst form, still exists in 
Egypt, and the supply of the harem oer. 
sionally leads to incidents too horrible fo 
description. One case, which came withip 
our traveller’s own observation, deserves t, 
be noticed :— 

“* Being one evening at the house of th 
French consul, a Greek, escorted by one of the 
Janissaries of the consulate, came to claim, Upon 
I know not what grounds, the i 

g , Protection of 
France. He was a man whose appearance would 
have attracted attention in the midst of te, 
the 1. Considerably below the middle size 
with large head, black piercing eyes, thick 
shaggy eyebrows, stooping in the shoulders, 
and past the prime of life, he nevertheless pos. 
sessed a proud ding air, as if accustomed 
to the exercise of authority. Standing before 
the consul, leaning on his staff, like a wayfari 
man, he related his story with so eloquent, s 
ingenuous a simplicity, while his rough weather. 
beaten cheeks were frequently moistened with 
tears, that I felt deeply interested in his fate, 
Ten years ago, he said, his wife and infant 
daughter, having been made prisoners by the 
Turks, were carried away into captivity, and 
sold as slaves. During nine years all his in. 
quiries and researches respecting them had 
proved unavailing; but at length, about seven 
or eight months previous, he accidentally disco- 
vered that they were in the house—in the 
harem —of a Turk of distinction at Cairo, 
Whatever were his pursuits, his occupations, 
his hopes and prospects in life, he relinquished 
them, and journeyed into Egypt, in the hope of 
recovering possession of, perhaps, the only in- 
dividuals dear to him in the world. By dint of 
untiring assiduity, he succeeded in conveying to 
his wife, though secluded in the recesses of the 
harem, the intelligence of his being in the city; 
and it now remained to be seen whether nine 
years of captivity and degradation had oblite- 
rated the remembrance of her lawful and long- 
cherished affections. The woman, as her hus- 
band never once doubted, remaining unchanged, 
his presence in Cairo determined her, at all 
hazards, to attempt escape, and fly to his arms. 
But there were two obstacles. Greek women, 
faithful like her, had more than once succeeded 
in escaping from the harems; but their very 
garments being the property of their masters, 
they had not only been retaken and forced 
back into slavery, but furthermore punished as 
thieves. Besides, her daughter, now twelve or 
thirteen years old, had been artfully prevailed 
upon to make profession of Islamism, and te 
shun her mother, whose reproaches, mild as 
they must have been, she could not patiently 
endure. For some time, however, the mother 
entertained the hope of reawakening her natu- 
ral affections, and making her the companion of 
her flight; but at length, despairing of success, 
she effected her escape alone, clad in a single 
garment, and took refuge with her husband in 
the house of a Frank. Being poor and friend- 
less, they had been unable to make their way to 
the seashore ; and their humble retreat having 
been at length discovered, the husband was now 
come to claim the protection of the French con- 
sul for his wife. Up to this time, he observed, 
they had willingly lingered, imagining it still 
possible that their daughter—an only child— 
might repent, and join them; but, since she 
appeared to have voluntarily forsaken her pa 
rents, her country, and her God, he had now 
resolved, however bitter it might be, to abandon 
all hope of her for ever. ‘The consul, already 
well disposed to exercise his authority in beh 
of the unhappy Greek, pledged himself, at my 
earnest request, to protect him and his wile; 
and though, when I left, they were still in the 
city, I make no doubt of their ultimate good 
fortune.” ‘ 

But this is an evil which Mohammed Ali 
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could not, as yet, venture to correct ; and we 
have been informed by some who lately 
yisited Egypt, that he sincerely laments its 
continuance, and looks forward to the bene- 
fits that will result from the system of educa- 
tion which he has established, to correct, if 
not abolish, this grievous system. Mr. St. 
John very ably describes the new schools 
founded by Mohammed. We shall extract 
his account of the medical school, because 
we are sure it will give pleasure to all who 
feel interested in the advancement of know- 
ledge, and consequent improvement of man- 
kind :-— 

“The school of medicine at Abou Zabel is 
without doubt one of the most extraordinary of 
all the Pasha’s establishments. But it is not 
situated in the desert, as has been sometimes 
pretended ; on the contrary, it is encircled by 
vegetation, and in the month of March nothing 
can be more beautiful than the surrounding 
scenery. The hospital, to which a botanic gar- 
‘den has been attached, is an enormous quadran- 
gular building, divided from the lodgings of the 
Europeans by a broad esplanade, planted with 
long avenues of mimosa, sycamore, and date 
trees. Along the exterior walls, on three sides 
of the edifice, a large space has been enclosed ; 
and here all kinds of vegetables are success- 
fully raised, besides an immense quantity of 
oranges, sweet and bitter almonds, lemons, figs, 
and pomegranates, for the use of the sick and 
convalescent. In the centre of the botanic 
garden is a large square building, containing a 
museum, dissecting-rooms, a theatre for lec- 
tures, a laboratory, a dispensary and dependen- 
cies, with store-rooms, kitchens, and baths, 
both in the European and Oriental style. A 
moiety of one side of the hospital is converted 
into a spacious school-room, capable of con- 
taining two hundred boys, the walls of which 
are adorned with designs illustrative of science, 
and the different phenomena of nature. ‘The 
remainder is occupied by a lithographic print- 
ing otfice, where, by means of four presses, the 
young Arabs are constantly employed in print- 
ing Arabic translations of the best European 
works on medicine, with anatomical drawings, 
which they certainly copy with great accuracy. ' 

“ None of the other schools possesses an air 
so entirely European. It is kept very clean, 
and the traveller is sometimes startled at being 
addressed in French by ill-conditioned fellahs, 
who are instructed in history, geography, arith- 
metic, botany, chemistry, together with the 
theory and practice of medicine and surgery. 
At the head of each department of the medical 
science is an European professor, who draws up 
his daily lesson in French, which is then trans- 
lated into Arabic by able interpreters, who, 
from their long employment in the hospital, are 
themselves tolerably well acquainted with the 
science. The translations, when completed, are 
submitted to three learned Sheikhs, who correct 
grammatical errors, and clothe them with the 
beauties of the Arabic language; after which 


they are printed, and delivered to the students. | 


Practical knowledge is acquired by attending 
the sick, compounding and making up medi- 
cines, and the constant use of the dissecting 
knife. The fault, however, complained of in all 
the other schools, is likewise committed here; 
for the government, impatient to avail itself of 
the knowledge it has imparted, withdraws the 
youths from their studies, before sufficient time 
has been allowed to perfect themselves in their 
profession. They are in fact removed four years 
after their entrance, however trifling may be 
their proficiency, and being sent directly to the 
army, frequently do more mischief than good.”” 
We now take our leave of Mr. St. John, 
regretting that, in volumes where we have 
found so much to praise, we have also found 








much to condemn. But he has forfeited all 
claim to forbearance by the peremptory and 
depreciating style in which he speaks of pre- 
ceding travellers, 
his; but prejudice itself could scarcely believe 
the story which it has pleased Mr. St. John 
to promulgate. 

“Salt, formerly British Consul-General in 
Egypt, wishing to ingratiate himself with the 
Pasha, by instructing him more deeply in the 
arts of tyranny, procured a Turkish translation 
to be made of Macchiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ and pre- 
sented it to his Highness. After allowing the 
spell a sufficient time to operate, and finding in 
his various audiences no allusion made to the 
translation, he one day ventured to introduce 
the subject, by directly demanding of the Pasha 
his opinion of Macchiavelli. ‘ My opinion of 
him,’ replied Mohammed Ali, ‘ is, that he was 
a mere babbler. We have, in Turkish, two words 
worth more than his whole book! At this ter- 
mination of his courtier-like adventure, Salt 
was so much confounded, that he omitted to 


inquire the nature of this brief vocabulary of | 


tyranny; but we may venture to supply the 
omission with ‘plunder’ and ‘kill.’ After all, 
however, the Pasha’s secret opinion of the 
‘Prince’ may not be so unfavourable; unless 
we suppose that the grave irony of the republi- 
can writer, unmasking the arts of despotism 
while pretending to furnish it with arms, may 
not have escaped Mohammed Ali, though it 
imposed upon Salt.” 

Now, can any man in his senses believe 


that Salt went to the expense of having Mac- 
chiavelli translated for the express purpose of | 


corrupting the Egyptian Pasha? ‘The giving 
currency to such a story only proves how 
boundless is human credulity. 

Had these volumes been confined to their 
legitimate subject, we should, with pleasure, 
have recommended them to our readers, for 
what Mr. St. John has seen he has well de- 
scribed; but then they would not have ex- 
ceeded one-fourth of their present size, and 


we should have been spared a great deal of | 


pedantic nonsense and ostentatious inde- 

cency. 

The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. 
By the Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M.  Lon- 
don: Baldwin & Cradock. 

Enthusiastic, fanatic, and fool, 
Many who read thy life will style thee. 


So begins Bernard Barton a set of verses to 
the memory of an excellent woman; and there 
are many, perhaps, who will pass an equally 
sweeping censure upon the subject of these 
memoirs. But to us, and, we trust, a large 
number of our readers, these Memoirs are a 
welcome record of the long life of one, whose 


energetic and useful labours were continued | 


almost to its latest moment; one, who owned 


himself an enthusiast, while he shrunk with | 


disgust from anything that wore the sem- 


blance of fanaticism, and with whose wisdom | 


mingled so much of cheerfulness — nay, at 
times, of merriment,—as to give a pleasant 
contradiction to such as misrepresent all who 
are active in piety as morose and uncharita- 
ble: that there are such in every sect, we 
grieve to say, but Rowland Hill was assuredly 
not of their number. 

The leading facts of his life are well known; 


how he was the sixth son of Sir Rowland | 


Hill, of Hawkstone, was sent to Eton, thence 
to College, where a strong bias towards a 


ministry more enlarged and erratic than the | 


discipline of the Church of England permits, 
made itself early manifest, to the great dis- 


Salt was an old enemy of | 


| pleasure of the heads of his family ; how this 
irregularity was the cause of his being re- 
fused admission into full orders, (though, all 
his life, he considered himself as a member 
of the establishment, and would never con- 
sent to be called a dissenter); how he married 
Miss Tadway, of Bristol; built Surrey Chapel, 
and spent the remainder of his long-protract- 
ed life there or at Wootton-under-Edge,—his 
summer retreat—with his frequent and ar- 
duous journeys, if not already sufficiently 
familiar to the public, are incidents of too 
even a tenour to claim more than a passing 
notice here. It is the character of the man, 
and those anecdotes given by his biographer 
illustrative of it, with which we have to do, 

It appears, from scattered anecdotes, that 
Rowland Hill was early in life remarkable 
for vivacity of temperament: and this live- 
liness of mind seems to have increased rather 
than diminished with the calls upon his exer- 
| tions. 

“* After a day’s exertions, which would have 
completely prostrated the strength of an ordi- 
| nary man, he appeared unconscious of the 

slightest fatigue; and when supper was at an 
| end, he became unusually communicative and 

entertaining, and would tell of his preaching 
| adventures, declare the experience of his own 
mind, and enliven the social circle with remarks 
and anecdotes, given in a manner such as those 
only who knew him in retirement can possibly 
conceive; and this, perhaps, after four sermons 
preached to assembled thousands, with an energy 
of manner and power of voice of the most ex- 
traordinary nature. Suddenly, when all the 
party were raised to the highest pitch of interest, 
he asked ‘what's o’clock?’ and, finding it was 
late, he would exclaim—‘ dearest me, only think 
| of that—it is time for all Methodist preachers 
to be in bed I am sure’—then, after his night's 
rest, he began the next day with the same ardour 
as ever in the service of God.” 

This same quickness of spirit made him 
keen in controversy—prompt in any emer- 
gency—cutting in reproof, and most success- 
ful in defending himself from any of the im- 
pertinences to which (by the peculiarity of 
his situation) he was sure to be exposed ; 
what we say will be well borne out by the 
following anecdotes :— 

‘* He was riding in a phaeton somewhere 
near London, accompanied by Mrs. Hill, when 
they were attacked in the dark by either two or 
| three men, who violently demanded their money. 
They had a few minutes previously made a suc- 
cessful attack upona Mr. Whitefoot, his assis- 
tant, who preceded them in a gig. When they 
came to Mr. Rowland Hill, and he used to 
laugh heartily as he told the story, he set up 
such a tremendous unearthly shout, that one of 
them cried out, ‘we have stopped the devil by 
| mistake, and had better be off’—on which they 
| ran away and left Mr. Hill and his lady in 
peaceable possession of the road. He used to 
say ‘ I stood up in the carriage and made all the 
outrageous noises I could think of, which fright- 
ened the fellows out of their wits, and away they 
| scampered.’” 

“ When notices were given him he used gene- 
| rally to read them aloud; and once an impudent 
fellow placed a piece of paper on the reading 
desk, just before he was going to read prayers. 

le took it, and began—‘ ‘The prayers of this 
congregation are desired —umph—for—umph— 
well, 1 suppose I must finish what I have begun 
—for the Rev. Rowland Hill, that he will not go 
riding about in kis carriage on a Sunday!’ This 
! would have disconcerted almost any other man; 
but he looked up as coolly as possible and said 
—‘ if the writer of this piece of folly and imper- 
tinence is in the congregation, and will go into 
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the vestry after service, and let me put a saddle 
on his back, I will ride him home instead of 
going in my carriage.” He then went on with 
the service as if nothing had happened.” 

“He once rebuked an antinomian who was 
addicted to drinking; when the man asked him 
impertinently—‘ Now do you think, Mr. Hill,a 
glass of spirits will drive grace out of my heart?’ 
* No,’ he answered, ‘ for there is none in it.’ ” 

It was this promptitude of speech, together 
with a singular simplicity and earnestness of 
mind, wherein, we think, lay much of the 
charm and efficacy of his preaching, though 
they led him no doubt into those occasional 
eccentricities, by which the rigid and un- 
imaginative were at times sadly scandalized. 
But we are of opinion that the good done by 
these, must, on the whole, have been greater 
than the harm; seeing that they were part 
and parcel of the man—not grimaces assumed 
with the surplice—not sharp sayings con- 
trived in the closet, but spontaneous exhi- 
bitions of feeling, and, therefore, might find 
their way to hearts penetrable by nothing 
less strange and subtle, and make entrance 
for other deeper impressions. We agree 
with Mr. Serle, (a friend of Rowland Hill's) : 

‘© I cannot dare absolutely to condemn a 
more lively frame of mind in others than I can 
choose to allow in myself, because I have seen 
the blessing of God co-operating with writing 
and discourses, abounding with sallies of high 
vivacity and genius, which perhaps persons of a 
reserved or melancholy temper, not warranted, 
however, by religion, which is joy and peace in 
itself, might be inclined to dislike or refuse. 


Spiritual hilarity, too, may have its exorbitances 


as well as the natural; and this ease of heart 
often exposes men, otherwise humble and scri- 
ous, to cheerful sensations, by no means accom- 
modated to people under trials, anxieties, or 
temptations.” 


But Mr. Hill had another requisite for 


popularity,—a singular happiness in bringing | 
his discourses home to his audience, by allu- | 
sion to casual, some would say, trivial oc- | 


currences. 

* Once, at a friend’s house, he had retired, as 
the company supposed, before preaching, to 
consider his sermon; but on his host’s entering 


the room to inform him that the time had ar- | 
rived for going to the place of worship, he found | 


him with an old clock, all to pieces, on the table. 
Mr. Hill said—* I have been mending your old 
clock, and I will finish it to-morrow.’ He 
preached with more than usual ease and fervour, 
and drew several beautiful images from the oc- 


t 


cupation in which his friend, to his surprise, 
! 


had found him engaged.” 


It is no wonder that he was courted and 
followed as a preacher, for his ministry was 
his pleasure,—the very support of his life; 
and that he had studied well the duties of his 
office, is evident from the following :— 

* Mr. Rowland Hill was a great observer of 
the different modes of preaching, and once drew 
up, in his peculiar style, a string of characteris- 
tics of the various kinds of pulpit orators. He 
thus describes them: 

“ Bold Mauner. ‘The man who preaches what 
he feels without fear or diffidence. 

** Self-confident. A man who goes by nobody’s 
judgment but his own. ; 

** Rash. A preacher who says what comes 
uppermost without any consideration. 

“ Ranbling, Aman that says all that pops in 
his mind without any connection. 

“ Saif Que who pins himself down to think 
and speak by rule, without any deviation. 

Powerful. Te man who preaches from the 





bottom of his heart, the truths of the gosnel with 
energy, to the consciences of his hearers. 

“* Finical. Minces out fine words with nothing 
in them. 
“ Sober. The man who lulls you fast asleep. 
“ Elegant. 'The man who employs all his brains 


upon dressing words, without ever aiming at | 


the heart. 

“ Conceited. Vainly aims at everything, and 
says nothing. 

“© Welsh Manner. A man that bawls out very 
good things till he can bawl no longer. 


“ Methodist. Splits the heads of his sermons | 


into so many parts, that he almost splits the 
heads of his hearers. 


‘* Dogmatic. A man who goes by his own | 


brains, right or wrong. 
“ Peevish. One who picks into every body’s 
thoughts, and thinks no one right but himself. 
** Fanciful. One who instead of being led by 
wisdom, runs after a thousand visionary whim- 
sies and conceits. 


“ Seif-important. Thinks nobody like himself. 


“ Noisy. A loud roar, and nothing in it. 


“ Genteel. The vain fool that is fund of dress- | 


ing up words without meaning. 

“ He once said of a man who knew the truth, 
but seemed afraid to preach it in its fulness— 
‘he preaches the gospel, as a donkey mumbles 
a thistle, rery cautiously.’ He could not endure 
anything like vanity in a minister. 
dissenter, with a doctor's degree fresh from the 
north, once paid him a visit; he fidgetted about 
all the time he was talking; when he left the 
reom, Mr. Hill lifted up his eyes and said in his 
most comic tone of voice, ‘only think that a 
D.D. degree should ever be converted into a 
pedestal for a puppy!” 

** Lively, zealous, wise, simple-hearted, libe- 
ral-minded, &c. &c. preachers, are ail we want. 


These cannot be manufactured at academies. , 
© what hage offence I gave the other day, by | 
| said—* Now finish the debate—my poor old 


warning young preachers not to travel about the 


| country, with a sack of dried tongues for sale, | 
| wherever they went.” 
**Some folks,’ he would say, ‘appear as if | 


they had been bathed in crab verjuice in their 
infancy, which penetrated through their skins, 
and has made them sour-blooded ever since— 


but this will not do for a messenger of the gos- | 
| pel; as he bears a message, so he must manifest 


a spirit of love. 
** * What sort of an evil is a sectarian spirit? 
tis the cruel tron wedge, of the devil’s own 
forging, to separate christians from each other— 
christians thereby become like divided armies.’ ” 


But with all this earnestness, which at 


tines led him into singularity, he had the | 
greatest aversion, as has been already said, | 


to anything like fanaticism. 


“* Nothing made him so angry as the enthu- | 


siasm of the jumpers, whom he called the cari- 
caturists of religion. Once, moved by the energy 
of his manner, numbers of them rose in the 
chapel and began to jump; he cried aloud ‘let 
us have no more of this mummery and nonsense.’ 
Notwithstanding this rebuke, as Mrs. Hill and 
he were sitting together in the inn, two men 
asked to speak to him about his sermon; but on 
entering the room they began to jump like mad- 
men; ‘If you will have such nonsense you may 
have it to yourselves,’ he said quietly, and re- 
tired tiil the jumpers went away.” 

This is also shown in another anecdote, 
told of him when a very old man :— 

“One evening, when he was in high spirits, 
and enjoying a newspaper, which a relation was 
reading to him, a visitor was announced, wh 
tered the room with the air of a man 
conimunicate some inportaut or luteresting i 
i liven t. 

***Sir, I have the greatest pleasure in calling 
on you, to say that I can offer you the eppor- 


A very fine | 


| place. 


| wonderful poetic powers. 


ee 
tunity of meeting a person endowed with a wo. 
derful gift indeed.’ 
“ «Pray, sir, what is that? I am getting gl. 
most too old to go a wonder hunting.’ 
«The miraculous gift of tongues, sir; alady 


| possessing it is coming to spend a few hours 


with me, and I hasten tu ask you to meet her’ 
“« Mr. Hill inquired, after sighing out, * Oh, 


| dear!’ with a wistful glance at the newspaper, 
| * What language does she speak ?’ 


“* Why, sir, that is not known; some think 


| she speaks two—but it is evidently regular lan. 


guage.’ 
“ © Two languages no one can understand!— 


' enough to craze any body.’ 


“Oh, Mr. Hill! Lam sorry to see an ol 
man at your age ridicule such things.’ 

“Are you, indeed, sir? Ido not think] 
shall leave it off for all that.’ 

«The visitor, still unwilling to depart without 
making a proselyte, renewed his arguments, to 
the annoyance of Mr. Hill, who was always dis. 
appointed when interrupted in a newspaper. 

“ The next question was—‘ If nobody knows 
what she says, how was it discovered that she 
speaks two languages?’ 

“ This, as may be ~upposed, elicited no satis. 
factory explanation; but by way of terminating 
difficulties, as well as the visit, it was suggested 
as desirable, that some celebrated linguist should 
hear her performance of sounds. 

“The champion of tongues, finding his elo- 
quence unavailing, at length took leave, express- 
ing his regret at Mr. Hill’s incredulity, to which 
the latter courteously observed—‘ I thank you, 
sir, all the same for your kind invitation; but 
if she does not understand what she says herself, 


| it is not likely that I should be much the wiser,’ 


“ The worthy visitor, shaking his head, only 
replied—‘ Oh, sir! I wish you could once see 
and hear, and then you would be convinced.’ 

“* When he was gone, Mr. Hill looked up and 


brains can take that in, though they cannot 
reach this wonderful woman’s whimsies.’ ” 
His popularity had its inconveniences. He 
was applied to for all manner of impossible 
services; “1 have witnessed some such scenes 
at Surrey Chapel-house,” says his biographer, 


| “as, I think, were never to be met with in 
| any other place. 


«© T well remember one morning the footman 
ushered in a most romantic looking lady. She 


| advanced with measured steps, and with an air 


that caused Mr. Hill to retreat towards the fire- 
She began, 

** Divine shepherd’— 

**?Pon my word, ma'am!’ 

“*T hear you have great influence with the 
royal family.’ 

“+ Well, ma’am, and did you hear anything 
else?’ 
*“* « Now seriously, sir—my son has the most 
Sir, his poetry is of 
a sublime order—noble, original, fine’— 

* ¢ Well, I] wonder what will come next,’ mut- 
tered Mr. Hill, in a low tone. 

“* Yes, sir, pardon the liberty, and therefore 
I called to ask you to get him made Poet Lau 


| reate.’ 


***Ma’am, you might as well ask me to get 
him made archbishop of Canterbury!” 
Perhaps the most affecting (because one 
of the simplest) tribute to his merits, recorded 
in this Life, is one paid him by a country 
parishioner :— ay 
“ ile shed no tear on this (his 85th) birth- 
day, but the people sled many: and one poor 
man, devoted to his ministry, said to me—‘ SI, 
I cannot bear the thought of | sing him—I wish 
we could pué him back about forty years! sa 
We cannot conclude better than with the 
above little anecdote ; and, in taking leave of 
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the book, we shall recommend it to those of 
sect who find pleasure in tracing the 


every ; 
f a zealous, active, and benevolent 


career 0 


minister of the gospel. 


Report on the State of Public Instruction in 
Prussia, by MM. V. Cousin. ‘Translated by 
Sarah Austin. London: E. Wilson. 

More money is expended on education, and 

less efficient instruction given, in England, 

than in France, Germany, or even America. 

Instead of a national system, placed under 

the control of the government, open to any 

improvements that the advancement of know- 
ledge may suggest, and varying with the cir- 
cumstances and wants of the age, English- 

men in their wisdom have confided this im- 

ortant trust to irresponsible corporations, to 

volunteer associations, or to such persons as 
preferred keeping a school to any other 
trade. ‘To us, who have no faith in the wise 
results of this chance-medley, it is gratifying 
to receive an accountof an admirable system 
for nationalinstruction, whose organization is 
nearly perfect—a system that, in all its ma- 
terial parts, might be adopted in this country 
at once, without prejudicing any vested inte- 
rest. 

A Minister of Public Instruction, a Board 
of Education composed of practical men, a 
Medical Board to examine candidates for me- 
dical degrees, anda Legal Board to examine 
for legal degrees—amount of knowledge, and 
not the place where it was acquired, to be 
the qualifications for testimonials, and exa- 
minations open to the public—these are the 
institutions wanting, and sooner or later 
these are the institutions that this country 
will have; but when and by whom they will 
be introduced, are matters not easily deter- 
mined. 

The work which has led us to make these 
observations is M. Cousin’s Report to the 
French government on the System of Public 
Instruction adopted in the leading states of 
Germany, the most important part of which 
has been admirably translated by Mrs. Aus- 
tin. Cousin and his translator equally fear 
that national pride may, as in a thousand 
other instances, be placed in opposition to 
national improvement, and that institutions, 
however beneficial, may be rejected simply 
because they are foreign. It was the boast 
of the Romans, because it was the source of 
their greatness, that they were free from such 
foolish pride, —‘* Neque superbia obstabat,” 
says Cesar, “quo minus instituta aliena, si 
modo proba erant, imitarentur. * * Quod 
ubique apud socios aut hostes idoneum vide- 
batur, summo studio domi exsequebantur ; 
imitari quam invideri bonis malebant.”” ‘To 
understand the excellence of the Prussian sys- 
tem, it must be thoroughly studied as a whole : 
the translator justly observes— 

“There is such a coherency of parts, both in 
the fabric it describes and in the description, 
that no one will fully understand it who cannot 
bear the toil of following the author step by 
step. Portions may be selected which show 
the beautiful spirit pervading the whole, and 
which must, I should think, touch any human 
heart; but its merits as a piece of legislation— 
as a system living and working—can only be 
appreciated when studied connectedly and in 
detail.’”’ . 

But, it may be asked, why should we take 
so much trouble ? Have we not national 
schools established in every quarter, patro- 





nized by the noble, the enlightened, and the 
humane? We reply, that these national 
schools are designed only for the lower 
classes, while that important part of the com- 
munity, the middle class, is left to chance; and 
even as regards the lower classes, the gene- 
rous patrons who have provided them with 
schools have done injury by mistaking and 
inisrepresenting the true object of education. 

“It seems to me, too, that we are guilty of 
great inconsistency as to the ends and objects of 
education. How industriously have not its most 
able and zealous champions been continually in- 
stilling into the mind of the people, that edu- 
cation is the way to advancement, that ‘ know- 
ledge is power,’ that a man cannot ‘better 
himself? without some learning! And then we 
complain, or we fear, that education will set 
them above their station, disgust them with 
labour, make them ambitious, envious, dissatis- 
fied! We must reap as we sow: we set before 
their eyes objects the most tempting to the 
desires of uncultivated men, we urge them on 
to the acquirement of knowledge by holding out 
the hope that knowledge will enable them to 
grasp these objects:—if their minds are cor- 
rupted by the nature of the aim, and imbittered 
by the failure which must be the lot of the mass, 
who is to blame? 

“Tf instead of nurturing expectations which 
cannot be fulfilled, and turning the mind ona 
track which must lead to a sense of continual 
disappointment, and thence of wrong, we were 
to hold out to our humbler friends the appro- 
priate and attainable, nay, unfailing, ends of a 
good education ;—the gentle and kindly sympa- 
thies ; the sense of self-respect and of the respect 
of fellow men; the free exercise of the intellectual 
faculties; the gratification of a curiosity that 
‘grows by what it feeds on,’ and yet finds food 
forever; the power of regulating the habits and 
the business of life, so as to extract the greatest 
possible portion of comfort out of small means; 
the refining and tranquillizing enjoyment of the 
beautiful in nature and art, and the kindred 
perception of the beauty and nobility of virtue; 
the strengthening consciousness of duty fulfill- 
ed; and, to crown all, ‘ the peace which passeth 
all understanding ;’—if we directed their aspira- 
tions this way, it is probable that we should not 
have to complain of being disappointed, nor 
they of being deceived. Who can say that wealth 
can purchase better things than these? and who 
can say that they are not within the reach of 
every man of sound body and mind, who, by 
labour not destructive of either, can procure for 
himself and his family food, clothing, and habi- 
tation? 

“It is true, the same motives, wearing dif- 
ferent forms, are presented to all classes. 
‘Learn,’ that yon may ‘get on,’ is the motto 
of English education. The result is answer- 
able. To those who think that result satisfac- 
tory, achange in the system, and above all in 
the spirit, of education, holds out no advan- 
tages.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on a topic that 
admits of no honest difference—the utter 
inadequacy of our present institutions to the 
circumstances and wants of the age. The 
necessity of some change is universally ac- 
knowledged; and it is an act of positive duty 
in every one to whom the welfare of the 
community is dear, to examine the machi- 
nery of a system whose beneficial results 
have been so great and so manifest as the 
Prussian. It would be superfluous to recom- 
mend this work to the public,—it has a right 
to command attention. 

It is scarcely justice to call the work before 
us a translation ; itis anew embodying of Cou- 
sin’s christian and philosophic spirit. There 





breathes everywhere the same piety, the same 
philanthropy, and the same sound sense, for 
which the original is distinguished. Mrs. Aus- 
tin merits, and will receive, the gratitude of 
the country, not merely for the ability and 
fidelity with which she has executed her 
task, but also for the zeal and honest fervour 
with which she has laboured to direct the 
attention of her countrymen to their most 
important interests. 


The Lives of Sacred Poets. By Robert Aris 

Willmott. London: Parker. 

In this interesting little volume, we find 
notices of the Lives and Works of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, Spenser, Southwell, Barnes, 
Constable, Davison, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Giles Fletcher, Sylvester, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, George Wither, Herrick (one 
of the sweetest of our old lyrists), Heywood, 
Quarles, George Herbert (who, we think, 
should be called “the Church of England’s” 
poet par excellence), Habington, Vaughan, 
Crashaw, (whose ‘ Music’s Duel’ was, how- 
ever, surpassed by that exquisite passage in 
Ford's ‘ Lover’s Melancholy’), More, Norris, 
Beaumont, and Flatman, and one or two in- 
cluded in the appendix. 

The biographer and compiler {of this book 
has evidently delighted in his subject, and 
done his work well and carefully. He has 
extracted sundry passages of sweet and 
antique song—and one, by George Wither, 
(from the ‘Nymph’s Song,’) we must take 
leave to transfer from his pages to ours :— 

Gentle swain, good speed befall thee, 
And in love still prosper thou : 
Future times shall happy call thee, 
Though thou lie neglected now. 
Virtue’s lovers shall commend thee, 
And perpetual fame attend thee. 
Happy are these woody mountains 
In whose shadows thou dost hide ; 
And as happy are those fountains 
By whose murmurs thou dost bide ; 
For contents are here excelling 
More than in a prince’s dwelling. 


There thy flocks do clothing bring thee; 

And thy food out of the fields : 

Pretty songs the birds do sing thee ; 

Sweet perfumes the meadow yields. 
And what more is worth the seeing, 
Heaven and earth thy prospect being? 

Thy affection reason measures, 

And distempers none it feeds; 

Still so harmless are thy pleasures 

That no other’s grief it breeds. 
And if night begets thee sorrow, 
Seldom stays it till the morrow. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

«An Argument to prove the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, by the Earl of Rosse.—This 
work is stated to have been undertaken when 
the noble writer was suffering under severe 
domestic affliction, having lost his son, a youth 
of eminent talents and acquirements, at the mo- 
ment that he was about to enter on public life, 
and probably fulfil the high expectations 
formed by his family and friends. The pages 
of Revelation consoled the bereaved parent with 
the hope of meeting the lost one in another and 
a better world: and, feeling that everything 
which tended to confirm their truth strength- 
ened these hopes, his Lordship collected the 
materials of the present argument, which is an 
attempt to apply the evidence of external nature 
directly to the proof of Revelation, without the 
intervention of Natural Religion. The first 
proposition which his Lordship undertakes to 
demonstrate is, that, in the Mosaic account of 
the creation, circumstances are stated, which, 
though they have been proved by modern inves- 
tigations, could not, in the days of Moses, have 
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been known without a special revelation. 

Among these he enumerates the original fluidity 

of the earth, the creation of light before the sun 

and moon were called into being, the fact that 
there were successive stages of creation, and the 
accordance of the order of that succession with 
the most approved systems of geology, or rather 
with the best-ascertained geological facts. 
Hence the authority of Moses as a prophet is 
inferred, and consequently the absolute truth of 
his predictions. Now Moses foretold that he 
would be followed by other prophets, and stated 
the tests by which they were to be distinguished 
from impostors. A series of men such as he had 
described did actually appear, and, like Moses, 
foretold that they should be succeeded by one 
greater than them all. Jesus Christ, in whom 
all these prophecies were fulfilled, did appear, 
at the time, in the place, and under the circum- 
stances, so foretold: and hence he to whom 
“gave all the prophets witness,” was the pro- 
mised redeemer of mankind. Thus the whole 
course of the argument is made to rest on the 
accuracy of the cosmogony in the first chapter 
of Genesis. His Lordship, as a subsidiary 
argument, takes the miracles recorded in the 
Old Testament, as additional proofs of a series 
of special interferences existing from the begin- 
ning of time, and directed to a definite end ; 
but in this part of his subject it is not always 
easy to discover the course of his reasoning. 
Finally, he examines the evidence in behalf of 
the miracles in the New Testament, showing 
that the historians, from their character, could 
not be deceivers, and, from the nature of the 
case, could not have been deceived,—adding, 
that no charge of falsehood was made against 
the Evangelists, by those whom prejudice and 
interest equally urged to attempt their refuta- 
tion. 

* The Conspiracy, a Venetian Romance.’—We 
should like to know how many novels, ro- 
mances, tragedies, comedies, melo-dramas, and 
poems, have been written, the scene of which 
has been laid in the “ Sea Cybele.” Then Cana- 
letti, Prout, Stanfield, and others, have made 
us intimate with “every coign of vantage,” 
from the fine old barbaric pomp of the Ducal 
Palace, to the last grace and perfection of Pal- 
ladio. As to the Piazza di San Marco, the Ri- 
alto, and the Bridge of Sighs, they are familiar 
as Regent-street; and as to gondolas and gui- 
tars, and the masquings of carnival-time, there 
is not a point concerning such like pleasant sub- 
jects, upon which a well-informed home-dweller 
could not give, rather than receive, information. 
So be it: Venice is the chosen home for romance 
and imagination, and, under the hand of a mas- 
ter, the subject is so far from being exhausted, 
that there is yet room for much to be sung and 
told about this place ofenchantment and mystery. 
But the book before us is not the work of a 
master-hand; it is merely a dry detail of the 
events of the conspiracy on which Otway 
founded his ‘Venice Preserved,’ interwoven 
with a common and not very coherent love- 
story. 

* The New Statistical Account of Scotland. No. 
1, containing Selkirkshire and part of Forfarshire.’ 
—lIt is now forty years since, under the auspices 
of Sir John Sinclair, a statistical account of 
Scotland, furnished by the clergy of the respec- 
tive parishes, made its appearance, and excited 
much attention in consequence of the authen- 
ticity and interest of its materials. Since that 
time Scotland has made rapid steps in advance- 
ment, both intellectual and commercial, in con- 
sequence of which fresh information has become 
necessary. To supply this is the object of the 
— publication, to which the clergy of Scot- 

and are once more invited to lend their aid, and 
the part which has appeared fully proves their 
competence to the task, evincing not only an 
acquaintance with civil history and antiquarian 


research, towards which we might suppose them 
inclined by their collegiate education, but a 
careful observance of facts connected with 
zoology, geology, botany, meteorology, and the 
prevalence of epidemics and other diseases, 
which cannot fail to be of the highest utility to 
science. How gladly should we see such a task 
undertaken for Ireland. We scarce think more 
is needed than the spirit to set it going, and a 
competent editor to reduce to form the abundant 
stores which, we doubt not, would be poured in 
upon him. 

*The Life of John Dryden, by Sir Walter 
Scott.’—This is the first volume of the ‘ Miscella- 
neous Prose Works of Sir Walter Scott,’ about to 
be published uniform with the Novels and Poems. 
The series will extend to twenty-four volumes, 
and include the Lives of Dryden and Swift, the 
brief but delightful biographies of the novelists, 
‘ The Life of Bonaparte,’ ‘ The Tales of a Grand- 
father,’ and his anonymous contributions to the 
periodicals; the whole illustrated by Turner. 
‘The Life of Dryden,’ now before us, has long 
since passed beyond the reach of criticism—but 
here it is, as it never was before, in a neat, com- 
pact, and beautiful volume, with a splendid por- 
trait of the poet, and a vignette of his Monument 
in Westminster Abbey, by Turner, at the price 
of five shillings! 

‘The Spirit and Objecis of Ancient and Modern 
Legislation, by J. P. Wedd.’—We have here the 
substance of a lecture delivered at the Royston 
Mechanics’ Institute. It would be well if the 
subjects of such lectures were always as judici- 
ously chosen ; not only is it interesting in itself, 
but the natural deductions from it must be bene- 
ficial, especially at this moment. We shall 
give some extracts, to show the bearings of the 
argument :— 

“It may surprise those to whom such inqui- 
ries are new, that ancient legislation records the 
same struggle on the part of the labourers 
against machinery which has taken place in 
modern times under our own eye. * * * It is 
not surprising that those who have no commo- 
dity to offer in the market but their labour, 
should be dissatisfied to see its place every- 
where supplied by machinery, but that this 
feeling should be disclosed, and given way to, 
in legislative acts, at a time when Engiand did 
not contain half its present inhabitants, when 
their lives were cut short in intestine commo- 
tions, continually recurring, as well as in foreign 
wars, when the power of steam was entirely un- 
known, when the printing press had but begun 
to supersede the labour of innumerable copyists, 
at atime like this, it is indeed surprising that 


ginated. In the 5th and 6th years of Edward 
VI. however, an act passed for pulling down gig 
mills, in the manufacture of cloth; and in the 
2nd and 3rd of Philip and Mary, an act was 
passed, declaring that no cloth-maker should 
have more than one woollen loom, and no wool- 
len weaver more than two looms, in unincorpo- 
rated places. The effect of these laws was to pre- 
vent the expeditious performance of work, and 
to restrain division of labour. * * * 

*«On the one hand, it must be acknowledged 
that the introduction of machinery causes im- 
portant inconvenience to individuals. * * * * 
On the other, however, there are, even to 
the persons who suffer by the introduction of 
machinery, important alterations immediately 
operating. 

‘ First, machinery has been generally applied 
to the manufacture of important articles in ex- 
tensive use. In the additional cheapness and 
abundance of these articles, the poor, who were 
accustomed to make them, find some allevia- 
tion. * * # 

“A few facts will enable us to estimate thosé 
alleviations. The hose which were worn before 





stockings were invented, were, by an act of 3rd 





of Edward IV., 1463, limited as to labourers 
to fourteen-pence per pair. This fourteen. 
pence was then the price of nearly a bushel ang 
a half of wheat, which, at six shillings a bushel] 
taken as the present price, would be nine shjj. 
lings. But, instead of stockings at nine shi). 
lings per pair, or at the price of a bushel and 4 
half of wheat, a pair of cotton stockings for g 
servant can be bought, I believe, for less than 
eighteen-pence, being one-sixth part of the old 
price for hose. The poor are therefore in some 
degree compensated for losing the employment 
of making stockings, by being able to purchase 
those they wear themselves at a much cheaper 
rate.” 

Of the contradictions of our legislators Mr, 
Wedd gives some curious examples :— 

“In the reign of Edward VI. a law had 
passed, prohibiting any one from making cloth, 
unless he had served a seven years’ apprentice. 
ship to it. This law occasioned the decay of 
the woollen manufacture, and ruined several 
towns. It was for that reason repealed in the 
first year of Queen Mary. In the reign of 
Elizabeth it was, however, re-enacted, and con- 
tinued to be the law until it was swept away in 
the general wreck of apprenticeship laws but a 
few years ago. 

“Similar vacillation was shown by a law 
passed in the 5th year of the reign of Henry 
IV., that foreign merchants who brought goods 
into England should sell them in three months, 
without any regard to whether there was a de- 
mand for them or not. Inthe 6th of Henry lV, 
this law was repealed, but it was enacted that 
foreign merchants who brought goods into Eng- 
land should not carry them away, but should 
leave them behind. Several other laws enacted 
that, when foreign merchants brought goods 
into England for sale, they should lay out all 
the money they obtained in buying English 
goods, and should carry no money out of the 
kingdom. 

‘* Another law, in the 8th of Henry VI., de- 
clared that Englishmen should not trust foreign 
merchants, and should only sell to them for 
ready money. This was speedily found to be 
very inconvenient, and another law was passed 
in the 9th of Henry VI., allowing Englishmen 





complaints against machinery should have ori- | 





to sell cloth to foreigners at six months’ credit.” 

The most mischievous interference has been 
with the silk trade,—but we shall cite a few 
less known examples :— 

“ By an act passed in the 1st year of Richard 
IIT., (1483,) all foreigners were allowed to bring 
books, written or printed, in the English or any 
other language, into this kingdom, from what- 
ever nation or country, without impediment, 
This was repealed in 1533. By the same act, 
the prices of books, if enhanced, were to be fixed 
by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench(!) In the 17th of Charles II. 
only twenty master-printers were allowed ; they 
were to be appointed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London. By the 
same law, if any journeyman applied, the printer 
was required to set him to work, if he had no 
journeyman. ‘There were at this time only 140 
journeymen printers in London. 

*'The brewing trade may here detain us fora 
moment. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
city of London petitioned parliament against the 
use of hops, as a noxious weed, and against the 
introduction of Newcastle coals. In the reign 
of Henry VI. an act was passed to restrain the 
excessive making of malt. In the 2nd year of 
William and Mary, it was enacted that no 
home-brewed beer should be made in a town 
where there was a public brewer. Thus, the 


way in which the wisdom of our ancestors regus 
lated brewing was in attempting to prohibit the 
use of hops, to lessen that of malt, and to dis- 
countenance home-brewed beer.”’ 
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‘ Dei Doveri degli Uomini, di Silvio Pellico.’ 

On the Duties of Men, by Silvio Pellico)— 
‘Tommaso Moro: Tragedia, di Silvio Pellico.’ 
[Thomas More : a Tragedy, by the same Author. } 
—The former of these works we are glad to find 
will shortly be presented to the public in an 
English form, by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, the suc- 
cessful translator of the ‘Ten Years’ Imprison- 
ment. It has many qualities which cannot fail 
to render it useful and acceptable in this coun- 
try; and though we wish that the writer had 
not fallen into the error of using the terms 
which designate the Roman Catholic Church, 
as precisely the same in import, as those which 
describe Christianity itself, we see too much of 
true Christian feeling in every page, to quarrel 
with him for a mistake which has only a seem- 
ing influence on his reasonings.—‘ilere are 
scenes of deep interest in the tragedy of Sir 
Thomas More; that especially between the vene- 
rable old man and his daughter Margaret, in 
the prison, is full of pathos: but the subject 
scarcely affords room for the exercise of dra- 
matic power: it is unfitted to sustain any thing 
like a plot; and, with all the author’s ingenuity, 
we are with difficulty roused to sympathy, by 
the character of More, as represented in this 
form. 

‘The Scheme of Creation, by E. W. Cox.’— 
We have here the substance of four lectures 
delivered before the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Taunton, on the questions, ‘‘ Where am I? 
What am I? Why am I?” Mr. Cox conveyed 
to his auditors much useful information in a 
form well calculated to stimulate them to make 
researches for themselves: this is high praise. 

‘Lecture on Animal Instinct, by the Rev. A 
Wells.’—This lecture is not without merit, but 
it appears much too deep for the audience to 
whom it was addressed. 

‘ Combe’s Lectures on Popular Instruction.’— 
These lectures contain many useful hints, mixed 
unfortunately with a large proportion of baser 
matter. 

‘Gillespie's Key to the French Genders.’-—We 
bestowed our meed of praise on the Formative 
French Grammar, published by Mr. Gillespie, 
(See Atheneum, No. 253); the present work is 
equally creditable to his skill, in simplifying 
grammatical difficulties. 





GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE. 
Ox Monday last, Professor Phillips, who has 
lately been appointed to the chair of Geology, 
opened his course of eight lectures on that sci- 


ence. The table before him, and the portion of 


the large theatre, which forms a recess behind 
the professional chair, were covered with speci- 
mens, models, drawings, and other illustrations. 
The Professor commenced by a general view 
of the methods of description and representation 
by which he hopes to render intelligible in a 
class-room, those grand aud magnificent pheno- 
mena Which are exhibited in the great theatre 
of nature. Supposing himself called upon to 
explain hy means of models, drawings, and spe- 
cimens, the leading results in Geology, and the 
processes by which they had been obtained, he 
proceeded to give distinctly the elementary 
truths relating to the structure of the earth as 
far as they have been discovered by observation, or 
inferred by the aid of collateral sciences. Geo- 
logy, having for its object to investigate the an- 
cient natural history of the earth, is entirely 
founded on observation of physical facts; the 
explanation of these facts, whether they are still 
in progress, or have been performed in long-past 
times, is only to be attempted by the application 
ofthe established laws of nature, as these are 
recognized by the chemist, the naturalist, and 
the astronomer. Depending, in this remarkable 
Manner, upon the progress of collateral, and 
especially physical science, Geology, as a rational 
and inductive science, isevidently of recent origin, 


for it would be too much to honour with this title 
those wild and chaotic schemes of cosmogony, 
which were some hundred years ago misnamed 
Theories of the Earth. 
union with other sciences, and steadily advane- 
ing with them, Geology can never again become 
an arena for discussing delusive hypothesis and 
unsubstantial conjecture. 


The materials of the globe are chiefly inter- 
esting to the geologist in respect of their arrange- 


nomena on a great scale. While the mineralogist 
busies himself with the properties of minerals, 


tution, the geologist looks to the rocks which 
these minerals compose, considers their place in 
the earth—their mode of appearance at the sur- 
face—the circumstances of their origin—the 
times of their production—and the evidences 
which they present of many and great revolu- 
tions in the whole external configuration and 
relations of the globe. He finds in the earth 
traces of the long-continued regular action of 
ordinary agents, and shorter periods of convul- 
sion. By inspection of natural precipices and 
mines, he learns, that a great portion of the rocks 
which appear near the surface of the earth, were 
regularly deposited, one over another, beneath 
the ancient ocean, some of them by chemical, 
others by mechanical action, in stratified masses, 
which inclose remains of shells, corals,and other 
exuvie then belonging to the sea,and sometimes 
plants then belonging to the land. Other rocks 
of different mineral characters appear to have 
been produced by the agency of heat at some 
depths in the earth, and lifted up by internal 
expansion, so as to break and elevate the strata at 
various points, and at different geological periods. 
The relative periods when these convulsions 
happened, and the extent of their effects, are 
demonstrable by satisfactory evidence; and thus, 
furnished with means of investigating both the 
operations of the external ocean, and of the in- 
ternal source of heat, the geologist may look 
forward to the construction of a correct, though 
incomplete, history of all the leading physical 
changes which have happened to the exterior 
parts of the globe. The determinations of astro- 
nomy, and general physics, have already eluci- 
dated some points of importance connected with 
the early condition, temperature, and density of 
the earth, and to these branches of knowledge 
the further investigation of such subjects must be 
intrusted. 

As direct consequences of observation, we may 
state the certainty, that the whole solid land, to 
whatever height it is now uplifted above the sea, 
formed beneath the sea, and raised from 
thence at periods more or less ascertainable; 
that, in the process by which the stratified rocks; 
were produced, sui it time elapsed for the 
accumulation of many thousand feet thickness 
of strata—for the disruption, rolling to pebbles, 
and reunion in conglomerates of many solid rocks; 
for the growth and decay of corals, shells, and 
other animals in the sea, and of many plants 
upon the land. The study of these numerous 
organic exuvie leads to the conclusion, that 
the climates of, at least, the northern zones of 
the earth have not been always of their present 
character, but once permitted the growth of 
plants, and corals, and reptiles bearing analogy 
to tropical forms; and that during the long series 
of operations by which the internal nucleus of 
the earth was covered with its exterior enrich- 
ment of stratified rocks, the whole living systems 
of nature, both vegetable and animal, beth terres. 
trial and marine, were many times changed. It 
is not only true, that the fossil kingdom yields 
thousands of plantsand animals, which are clearly 
distinct from the existing Flora and Fauna, but, 
moreover, the several successive systems of strata 
inclose successive races of organic forms; and 
thus, by examining these ancient monuments in 


Vas 





Linked in the firmest | 


ment, relative antiquity, and characteristic phe- | 


and the chemist ascertains their internal consti- | 





their durable repositories, we come to know, that 
at different periods, different systems of plants 
and animals were in possession of the sea and 
the land,—fitted, no doubt, to the then state of 
the globe, as the creatures that now live are ad- 
justed to its present condition. The further de- 
velopement of this magnificent subject is reserved 


| for the second and third lectures, (on the follow- 


ing Mondays). 

Having, in this manner, exhibited the princi- 
pal points of geological inquiry, the Professor 
noticed the large share which the philosophers 
of Great Britain had taken in the discoveries of 
Geology, and strongly impressed upon the audi- 
ence, and especially the younger part of it, the 


| duty of following up these researches, and com. 


pleting the labours which had so much advanced 
the scientific glory of their country. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Some time since, [see No. 254] we presented 
our readers with a description of the large 
equatorially mounted Telescope, at Campden 
Hill, Kensington, in the Observatory of Sir 
James South, which, from its unsteadiness, we 
regret to hear, has not been as yet used by 
that gentleman. It may be recollected that its 
Jength is twenty feet, being between three and 
four feet longer than the celebrated telescope, 
by Fraunhofer, at the university of Dorpat. 
We are now enabled to announce, that the Ob- 
servatory at Mackrea Castle, Coloony, in the 
County Sligo, belonging to Edward Joshua 
Cooper, Esq., the member for that county, has 
been enriched with an equatorial refracting tele- 
scope, of the enormous length of twenty-three 
feet six inches, the diameter of its object glass 
being thirteen inches and three tenths. The 
weight of the tube and its mountingis three tons, 
and it is with much pleasure we have heard, 
that this stupendous instrument is so perfectly 
steady, that its possessor has already been 
enabled to make very satisfactory micrometrical 
measurements of the most difficult double stars. 
The principle on which the Mackrea telescope 
has been erected, is similar to that of the equa- 
torial at Dorpat, the only difference being the 
substitution of a pyramidal mass of masonry, 
twenty one feet in length, by a width of four feet 
six inches at the base, for the timber framing, 
employed in the last named, for the support of 
the polar axis: this we think a great improve- 
ment. ‘The length of the polar axis is upwards 
of seven feet. It is said that the total cost has 
not amounted to 500/., of course exclusive of the 
object glass, and that it has been completed 
within the short space of eleven months, by the 
perseverance and skill of two ingenious Dublin 
artists, of the names of Sharp and Grubb. The 
object glass by Guinand, and figured by Cauchoix, 
was made at the same time as that in Sir James 
South’s possession.—We understand that while 
the above work has been proceeding, Lord Ox- 
mantown has succeeded in mounting a telescope 
of very large dimensions in King’s County. 

M. Dupuis, an historical painter and pro- 
fessor of drawing, at the College of St. Louis, 
has, it appears, hit upon and is now putting 
into practice a novel, and, seemingly to us, a 
very rational method of instructing young per- 
sons in drawing. Instead of giving his pupils 
engravings or drawings to copy, he makes them 
begin at once with models in the round, in order 
that the eye may be accustomed to the true 
conformation of objects, and by thus seeing 
and understanding them, it is reasonable to 
believe that the pupil will be the sooner able 
to represent them from memory. He first 
sets before the student the bony framework 
of the head, the contour of which is easily 
mastered ; then plaster casts, in which the 
parts of the head are fully developed, and he 
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thus conducts him by an leeensitite ascent to 
the study of the antique. The ardour of M. 
Dupuis’s pupils under this new mode of in- 
struction, and their rapid progress towards per- 
fection, are said to be very remarkable, and 
their drawings distinguished by simplicity and 
natural ease, 
already directed this method of instruction to 
be adopted in some of the Royal Colleges, and 
the Institute, in a report displaying as much 
liberality as talent, has proclaimed its superi- 
ority over all other methods. 

We are happy to hear that the musical pro- 
fessors of this country (as a body proverbially 
disunited) have at last taken the case of our 
native composers into consideration, and are 
beginning to form a society for their encourage- 
ment. An Association of British Musicians is 
about being formed, to consist of 300 members, 
who are to give Concerts during the ensuing 
winter for the performance of MS. compo- 
sitions. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


April 17th.—F. Baily, Esq., in the chair.— | 


The reading of Mr. Harris’s paper was resumed. 
It treated principally of a new electroscope, in- 
vented by the author, which acts on the prin- 
ciple of divergence ; but a description of it would 
be unintelligible without a diagram. Mr. Harris 
recommended that writers on electricity should 


restrict the term /ension to the elastic power of 


the fluid, which varies in the duplicate ratio 
of the density, and apply intensity only to the 
pressure of the fluid, which varies directly as the 
density. 
the paper was adjourned to the next meeting. 
April 24.—Davies Gilbert, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The reading of Mr. Harris’s paper, * On 
Electricity,’ was concluded. The author stated, 
that the phenomena of electrical divergence 
seem to prove, that electricity depends upon an 
extremely subtle fluid, pervading ail bodies ; and 


expressed a hope, that a more extended exami- | 


nation of phenomena would lead to the simplifi- 
cation of the very complicated equations that 
now appear in and disfigure electrical analysis. 


art of a paper, ‘On the Generation of Mar. | 
Esq., was | 


supiate Animals,’ by Richard Owen, 
read. The subject was too strictly physiological 
for general readers. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Readings at the meeting of April 9 continued. 
The second paper read at this meeting, was an 
examination, by Mr. Cullimore, of the * Argu- 
ment’ to Professor Seyffarth’s lately published 
work, ‘Systema Astronomie /Egyptiace,’ to 
which the Socicty were invited by the learned 
author. 

The leading object of this elaborate perform- 
ance is the developement of a system of hiero- 
glyphic astronomical symbols, which, in their 


application to the writings on the monuments | 


and papyri, discover a series of remote observa- 
tions, whereby the hieroglyphic records of Egypt 
may be vindicated ; and their epochs, together 
with those of all primitive history, both sacred 


and profane, emended and fixed on a more cer- | 


tain basis than hitherto. 


arrangement of the work itself. The first part 
contains M. Seyffarth’s views on the Egyptian 
astronomical and astrological system in general, 
as developed by ancient writers. The second 
unfolds his system of hieroglyphic astronomical 
symbols. 
vestigation of a series of monuments and papyri 
of different ages, on the proposed principles : 

followed by corollaries, in which the results are 


The University of Paris has | 


| hieroglyphic tablet, and a Greek 


The reading of the concluding part of 


| dynasty. The 
' the nativities of each of 


The third is appropriated to the in. | 





welahe to the correction of ancient Sin The 
fourth contains his hieroglyphic astronomical 
lexicon. 

The attention of Mr. Cullimore was chiefly 


| directed to the third part, as the primary sub- 
ject of investigation ; it being evident, that if 


the practical results of the system proved har- 


monious and consistent, the system which pro- | 


duced them might be 
tionate confidence ; 
supplied by the author, proved unsatisfactory, 
the system itself must he inevitably defective. 
The records, to the explanation of which the 
author has applied his symbols, are seven in 
number—four of the times of the Pharaohs, and 
three of the Roman ave, all of them well known 
to hieroglyphic inquirers. 
—the Zodiac of Tentyra, the I+ 


recurred to with propor- 


ve or Bembine 
astrological 


whereas, if the criteria thus | 


| to Ramesses Sethos, 
The dates of the latter | 


= — 


the eighteenth dynasty, is really a monument of 
Aimasis, who was conquered by Cambyses, King 
of Persia, B.C. 525, at which time, provided M. 
Seyffarth’s date of his nativity be just, his age 
must have exceeded that of Methuselah, } by 338 
years precisely. Secondly, that the Sarcophagus 
attributed to Ramesses Miamonn, the Amon. 
me-Ramses of the hieroglyphic tablets, is not that 
of this prince, but of his fourth successor, as fixed 
by the tablets in question ; and hence, that the 
effect of this calculated age of its owner, would 
he to raise the whole system more than a century 
above the dates proposed, and therefore, to in. 
validate every other calculated epoch of the sys. 
tem. “hirdly, that the sarcophagus attributed 
cannot, according to the 
hieroglyphic succession of kings recognized by 
the author, belong to that prince, or any of the 


| dynasty which he founded; since, the place in 


papyrus of the reign of Antoninus Pius—heing | 


nearly fixed by the names which appear on them, 
and the author's calculation coming out in agree- 
ment with these, evidence of the validity ofa 
system which conducted to stich results, would 
appear thus far established. 
the Emperors Nero and Trajan, the former in 
the Tentyrite Zodiac, A.D. 37, the latter in the 
Isiac tablet, A.D. 54; together 
Anubion, in the first year of Antoninus, A.D. 
137, are the events assumed to be recorded sand, 
however fancifu! the astrological deductions of 
the author may appear, they are not inconsistent 
with what is known of the Egyptian system. 

Of the earlier records, the fourth is a papyrus 
referred to the vear B.C. 1104, on the same 
principles of investig gation, but which, being ano- 
nymous, is incapable of direct historical refer- 
ence. On the three former, M. Seyfarth, there- 
fore, rests his conclusions, for the emendation of 
ancient history and chronology. The 
these, isa Monolith temple of King Amosis or 
Amasis, supposed by the author, to be the second 
Amosis or ‘Tethmosis of Manetho’s eichteenth 
Diospolitan dynasty, which is preserved in the 
Royal Museum of Pari 
phagus in the same colicction, the lid of which is 
preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam. 
bridge. 
the last prince but one of the same dynasty. The 
third, the sarcophagus in the British Museum, 
vulgarly attributed to Alexander the Great, but 
which M. Seyffarth has assigned to Ramesses 
Sethos, or Sesostris, the founder of the nineteenth 
year, 
these Pharaohs, is as- 
sumed as the subject of the celestial contigura- 


The nativities of 


with that of 


first of 


month, day, and hour of 


The second, a sareoe | 


This he refers to Ramesses Miamonn, | 


history of its owner still remains an unsettled 
question, although recently referred with great 
probability to the tenth century before the 
Christian era, by the Rev. G. Tomlinson, in a 
Memoir read before the Royal Society of Litera. 
ture. 

It hence follows, that, although the system 
derives apparent confirmation from the three 
Roman records, it is altogether negatived by 
those of the Pharaonic times, which form the 
basis of the author’s grand results. The infer. 
ence therefore is, that, although when aided by 
approximate dates, as in the Roman age, the 
author's calculations come out true to admira- 
tion, the inconsistencies of his criteria, in every 
example drawn from the early monuments, are, 
of hecessity, either wholly fatal to the system, or 
demonstrate it to be highly defective. Mr. Culli- 
more concluded by adverting x to some oversights 
into which M. Sey ‘ffarth has been led, by hastily 
adopting authorities both hie srogly phic and 
written, and to a mistake in calculation, which, 
on independent grounds, is fatal to his astrono- 
mical era of the deluge—an cra, assumed to be 

cal epoch of all history and science. 


The Society held its general anniversary meet. 
ing on Thursday the 24th inst., when the elec. 
tion of President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and 
officers, for the ensuing year, took place. The 


} following is the new list :— 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ripon. 
Vice-Presidenis—The Right Rev. the Bishop of 


' Salisbury (late President), His Grace the Duke 


tions developed on their respective monuments ; | 


the first being referable only to the vear B.C. 
1832, the second to B.C. 1693, and the last to 
B.C. 1631, according to the 
calculations. 


learned author’s | 


If M. Seyffarth’s historical reference of these | 


; antiquities, and his calculated epochs, be true, the 


date of the eighteenth dynasty, and of the Exo. 
dus of the Jews, which is connected with it, 
must fall in the year B.C, 1908, instead of the 
vulgar epoch, B.C. 1491; the date of the nine- 
teenth, B.C. 1606, and that of the Trojan war, 
which has been connected with this dynasty, B.C, 
1554, instead of B.C. 1183, as fixed by historians; 
the diluvian and other eras are proportionately 
elevated. The effect of these calculations is to 


| raise the epochs of ancient history, four centuries 
The present memoir was in the form of an ex. | 

position or report on this treatise, following the 

| signed them; and provided the above references 


higher than general opinion, founded on the 
evidence of history sacred and profane, has as- 


of the inscriptions shall appear clearly supported 
by history, it is evident that the author’s general 
views cannot be wholly unfounded. 

It was, Mr. Cullimore, 
that such only wanting, but 


however, shown by 
support is not 


| that each of the cases adduced, is opposed by 
| the most direct historical proof. 
| nolith ascribed to Amosis or Tethmosis IL. of | Lakes,’ * 


First, the mo- 





| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| nomenclature, 


of Neweastle, His Grace the Duke of Rutland, 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Right 
Rey. the Bishop of Bristol, the Right Hon. Lord 
Bexley, Sir Gore Ouscley, Bart., the Rev. G. 
Richards, D.D., William Martin Leake, Esq. 
Councu—The Right Hon. Wm. Lord Cavea- 
dish, M.P., Sir H. Halford, Bart., Richard Blan- 
shard, Esq., the Rey. Richard Cattermole (Secre- 
ary the Rev. Henry Clissold (Librarian), 
N. - Ridley ¢ ‘olborne, Esq. M.P., Hudson 
a Esq., M.P., Henry Hallam, Esq., Wil- 
liam Rt. Hamilton, Esq. (Foreign Secretary), 
Henry Holland, Esq., William Jacob, Esq. 
(Treasurer), Robert Lemon, Esq., Louis Hayes 
Petit, Esq., David Pollock, Esq., the Rev. 
J. H. Spry, D.D., William Tooke, Esq., MP. 
Treasurer, William Jacob, Esq. Auditors, The 
Rey. H. W. Baber, the Rev. Gilbert Beresford. 
Librarian, The Rev. Henry Clissold. Secretary, 
The Rey. Richard Cattermole. Foreign Secre- 
tary, W.R. Hamilton, Esq. Accountant and Col- 
lector, Mr. Thomas Paull. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

April 21.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V-P., in 
the chair.— A paper was read to the Society, en- 
titled * Hints on geographical arrangement and 
* communicated by Col. Jackson, 
St. Petersburgh, author of ‘ Observations on 
Aide-mémoire du Voyageur,’ and other 
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complains of the general vagueness and want of 
precision in geographical arrangement and no- 


menclature, and exemplifies these defects at con- | 


siderable length, as regards, first, rivers; and 
secondly, mountains; both being taken, how- 
ever, as examples of a general fault, rather than 
as peculiarly objectionable in themselves. He 
instances the Mississippi, 3,760 miles long, and 
the Thames and Humber under 250 miles, vet 


known by the same generic name—river, with- | 


out any arrangement existing, by which they can 


be distinguished of different orders or classes ; | 


and, in like manner, mountains of 28,000 feet 
high, and others not exceeding 1,000. 

He next suggests a principle on which both 
might be classed—viz. rivers by the number and 


character of their tributaries ; and mountains by | 
their relation to the central nucleus of the system | 


to which they belong. He adds some observa- 


tions on the modes of delineating the face of | 


countries on maps; and concludes by inviting 
the attention of the Society to his subject, whe- 
ther his own views regarding it be considered 
correct or not. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for the 
communication. Several new members were 
elected, others proposed, &c. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal College of Physicians .... Nine, p.m. 
Medical Society ............. Sight, P.M. 
Tues. Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.m. 
Wen. Society of Arts.............+.0+04 Pe 7, P.M. 
{sci Oe errr p. 8, P.M. 


Mon, 


Ta. Society of Antiquaries .. Kight, r.m. 
Zovlogical Society ....... Three, P.M. 
Royal Institution................4 Pp. 8, P.M. 


Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.m. 


Fr. 
Sat. 

Campripce Puitosopuicat Society.—A meet- 
ing was held on Monday evening, Professor 
Airy, V.P. in the chair.—The Professor read a 
communication containing an account of his de- 
termination of the latitude of the Observatory of 
Cambridge, by means of observations with the 
Mural Circle. The latitude thus determined 
appears to be 52° 12’ 51” 72, which Professor 
Airy considers to be accurate within a small frac- 
tion of a second.—Mr. Whewell made some re- 
marks on the subject of Sir John Herschel’s hy- 
pothesis respecting the absorption of coloured 
media, proposed in the Philosophical Magazine 
for December 1833. The object of these remarks 
was to show that the theory might be simplified, 
and it was further added, as suggested by Mr. 
D, Heath, that the same hypothesis would lead 
to an explanation of dispersion by refraction on 
the undulatory theory. These statements led to 
communications and remarks from several other 
members.—Camb. Chron. 








MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Rosstnt’s splendid Opera, ‘ Otello,’ was pro- 
duced on Tuesday evening, very strongly cast, 


and as the representatives of the characters had | 


performed their parts, and been well rehearsed, 
in Paris, the performance left nothing to be 
wished in the matter of precision, except a 
want of readiness in the chorus in the first 
finale. 
appointed us a little in the part of Desdemona, 
but so it is:—parts of her performance were 


excellent—but in other places there was want- | 
ing the energy and the abandon which we have | 
been used to expect from her who would per- | 


Sonate the old man’s daughter with success. It 
1s possible that, like most of our contempo- 
Taries, we may have a little over-rated the pow- 
ers of this delightful actress. Rubini, as Otello, 
was as florid as usual; in his acting of the part 
of the fiery Moor he falls far short of Donzelli; 
the splendid voice of the latter, too, gave the 


We hardly like to say that Grisi dis- | 


phical works. In this paper Col. Jackson | utmost possible effect to the recitative and duet 


| inthe last act, and to his first triumphant enfrata, 
In the garden scene, too, Rubini hardly played 
at all. Ivanoff was Rodrigo. We rejvice to find 
this artist making his way in public favour. 
His duet with Jago (Tamburini) was beautifully 
sung, as was also his part in ‘ Ti parli l'amore,’ 
which trio was deservedly encored. His voice 
told well in that delicious quintet, ‘ Incerta 
| anima.’ We must warn him, however, against 
following the example of his Italian rival, in 
the indiscriminate use of his falsetto. Zuchelli 
performed the part of E/miro. We were not so 
well pleased with the cavatina, (by Donizetti?) 
| introduced by Grisi, in the place of ‘ Palpita 
! incerta l’alma,’ which we have been accustomed 
to hear, or, to speak more correctly still, in 
place of the duet ‘ Vorrei ch’il tuo pensiero.’ 


| 





Fourth Philharmonic Concert.—This Concert 


| was opened by Beethoven's Sinfonia Pastorale, 


so well suited to the “Spring time of the year”-— 
one of those descriptive compositions which the 
imaginative cannot expect to hear so well given in 
England as at this establishment; a composition 
of which we are never weary—so full is it of 
natural and characteristic beauty. We thought 
the movement in 12-8 time improved by its 
being taken a little faster than usual. The village 
dance was a little too slow—all beside was per- 
fect. The other symphony performed was one of 
Haydn's earlier works, letter V. We have only to 
continue observing on the impolicy of placing 
such a composition after Beethoven's symphony 
and Weber's overture to ‘Oberon,’ (which, by 
the way, went gloriously) when the imagination 


| has been excited to the utmost—and anything 


Such substitutions are unjust to the composer, | 


and unpleasing to such of the audience as care | 


for the music as well as the singers. 


We have barely space to do more than notice | 


the admirable performance of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 


on Thursday evening, given for the benefit of | 


Zuchelli. Grisi, as Donna Anna, sung and acted 
herself back into our first opinion of her. ‘Tam- 
burini, as the libertine hero, left nothing to be 
desired—his frantic struggles with the statue, 
in the last scene, are still before our eyes. Ru- 
bini, as Don Oftavio, had good sense enough to 
refrain from overloading Mozart's music with 


successful (to our minds) than he has been this 
season. 
full of spirit, and sang his best. Caradori 
made a most fascinating Zerl/ina—a little less 
lively, perhaps, than some of her predecessors, 
but simple and arch enough to beguile many 
besides the proprietor of the lista. Mrs. Se- 
guin was very successful in the ungrateful part 
of Donna Elvira, and Giubilei not to be despised 
as Masetto. The concerted music went beauti- 
fully, (parts of the first finale, however, were 
taken too fast,) and the entire performance was 
fully enjoyed by a very full house. 

Antient Concerts.—The fourth of these meet- 
ing, under the direction of Earl Cawdor, was 
remarkable ouly for the dulness of the music 
selected. The fifth, under the direction of Lord 
Burghersh, was honoured by the presence of 
Her Majesty and suite. The scheme was made 
up of solos and choral pieces, chosen, with a 
due regard to contrast, from the works of Han- 
del, Leo, Mozart, Pergolesi, Gluck, Haydn, and 
Beethoven; there were also some glees and a 
madrigal, and the whole was extremely well 
performed. Grisi did not shine on this occa- 
sion; she has an awkward habit of terminating 
her passages abruptly, as if her breath suddenly 
failed her; and her shake in the national anthem 
was neither good of its kind, nor in its place. 
| Mrs. Bishop (with the exception of her disposi- 

tion to sing too sharp in ‘ Now mighty kings,’) 
| was one of the greatest vocal attractions of the 
evening. Miss Clara Novello was delightful as 
to intonation in the charming quartet ‘ Placido,’ 
from ‘Idomeneo,’ but she graced the music 
with more turns than it will bear without in- 
jury. Mr. Seguin sung a song, from the ‘ Crea- 
tion,’ very well; so rich a voice as his ought to 
be sedulously cultivated, and heard often in our 
| orchestras. Mr. Machin displayed the exten- 

sive range of his voice, in a song by Puaisiello, 
| of no great merit. We must notice Miss Shir- 
reff’s singing of an aria from ‘ Figaro,’ ‘ Al 
desio di chi t’ adora,’ with an accompaniment of 
two Corni di bassetto; this is never sung at the 
theatre; but it is well worthy of a frequent 
| hearing, and demands a singer of no ordinary 
powers. In conclusion, we must also notice a 
splendid chorus by Beethoven, ‘ Glory to God!’ 
—this was amazingly effective. 





embellishment, and, in consequence, was more | 


The bénéficiare, as Leporello, too, was | 





of a less stimulating or fanciful character falls 
dead upon the ear. Nicholson played a fantasia 
on the flute with his wonted excellence—and a 
Monsieur Ghys, from Brussels, some very flimsy 
variations to a theme on the violin. He was, 
however, well received, and deservedly so, His 
style is French—his bowing good—his execu- 
tion very brilliant and neat—his use of the 
fourth string very effective—and his taste com- 
mendable, save in the choice of his music. 

Mr. Bishop conducted; and Madame Stock- 
hausen, Signors Rubini and Tamburini were 
the singers. ‘The Jady gave us an air by Fesca, 
in her own perfectly finished style, and Tam- 
burini was most successful in a grand aria 
from ‘Maometto.’ We are weary of ‘ Ti parli 
l'amore,’ and ‘ Vivi tu,’ in a concert room, 





THEATRICALS 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Aw accident made us too late with our the- 
atricals Jast week. In the absence of other 
matter for remark, we had written a somewhat 
detailed notice of the new farce produced here 
on the Thursday, and called ‘ A Good-looking 
Fellow.’ The subject was by no means an in- 
spiring one, and the loss to our readers was, 
consequently, more in quantity than in quality. 
It is taken from a French piece entitled * Les 
Malheurs d’un Joli Garcon,’ which we had seen 
the week before at the Olympic, and noticed in 
rather disparaging terms. The English piece 
is better than the French one, but that is not 
saying much for it—and it is so close a render- 
ing, that it cannot justly be called anything but 
a translation. A considerable portion of the 
grossness and indecency of the original has 
been expunged, but enough remains to make 
those men who have brought ladies with them, 
wish that they had come alone, and this ought 
never to be. Asa specimen of the sort of fun 
it contains, we may mention that one of the 
main incidents is the arrival in London of a 
living infant, in a cradle, which purports to 
have been sent to town per waggon, under the 
sole care of the waggoner. A very moderate 
exercise of good taste would have omitted this 
altogether, because it must have been evident 
that if an audience did not break out intoa 
general expression of disgust at the brutality 
of such a proceeding, they could only be re- 
strained by a recollection of its impossibility. 
Mr. Harley did his best with the principal part, 
and obtained a good share of laughter; Mr. 
Bartley rather overdid an already overdrawn 
character; but he was, at times, irresistibly 
droll for all that. Mrs. Glover had nothing to 
do, and Mrs. Humby the exact half thereof. 
Miss Taylor, as far as deportment went, acted 
with considerable humour and spirit—but her 
pronunciation spoiled all. ‘The part is supposed 
to be that of an Italian waiting-maid, and she 
spoke the words of it in that sort of jargon 
which passes current on our stage for the 
broken English of a French person, but which 
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is in fact unlike the language, native or foreign, 
broken or whole, of any human being, we ever 
met with, We'by no means propose to blame 
Miss Taylor for this—she is not bound to be 
able to do it properly ; but when it cannot be 
so done, it should not be tried. ‘To give it with 
truth and effect, an idiomatic knowledge of the 
French language (we are like Miss ‘Taylor, 
and have got from Italian to French— but 
the same rule holds,) is requisite in the per- 
former; and it is for this reason that we know 
No one at present on the stage, except Madame 
Vestris, who is competent to the task. The 
farce was tolerably well received by a remark- 
ably good-natured audience. We cannot pre- 
dict for it along run, It will most likely pro- 
ceed like the before-mentioned child—at a 
waggon pace. 





A Correspondent, who signs himself “a Sub- 
scriber,” and “hopes he may remain so for a 
long period of time,” seems uneasy in his mind, 
in consequence of our not being perfectly satis- 
fied with Miss Ellen Tree’s performance of 
Myrrha, in ‘ Sardanapalus.’ If we differ from 
him in other matters, at least we’ cordially join 
in his wish that he may long continue a sub- 
scriber to this paper, and we beg, in all sincerity, 
to add, “and all his friends.” Our correspon- 
dent insinuates, in the most polite and gentle 
manner, it is true, but still so as not to be mis- 
taken, that we have either not read, or not 
understood the play. Now, we know we have 
done the first many times, and with natural ob- 
stinacy, perhaps, must persist in thinking (even 
after reading his long letter,) that we have also 
arrived at the second. We are even saucy 
enough to doubt whether our good-humoured 
friend understands it himself as well as we do, 
and to suspect that he does not distinctly see 
the difference between ‘‘tameness” and calm 
intensity of feeling in acting. The last is what 
we looked for in certain portions of Miss ‘T'ree’s 
performance, and the first is what we found. 
Miss Tree has quite talent enough to enable her 
to bear an occasional remark, such as we felt it 
our duty to make; and “a Subscriber,”’ if he is 
also a reader of the Atheneum, must have ob- 
served that we are always among the most eager 
to sound her praises. One word more to our 
jealous friend. He says that he writes of Miss 
‘Tree as an actress, as he knows her not in her 
private character; and that her performance 
was so perfect, that she was in fact “ Myrrha 
herself.” Now it happens that we some days 
since talked over the matter with one who does 
know Miss Tree in her private character, and 
that one agreed with us, and admitted, on behalf 
of Miss Tree, that she was herself conscious of 
having been tame on the first night, but assign- 
ed as a reason, that she had been called upon 
to resume the part at only a day’s notice, and 
that she was consequently so fearful of wander- 
ing from the text, that she dared not exert her- 
self in acting so much as the part required, lest 
she should mar that, the accurate delivery of 
which she rightly judged to be the object of 
paramount importance. It thus appears that 
Miss Tree herself is at variance with her apolo- 
gist, or rather we should say panegyrist. At 
all events, her two defenders cannot both be 
right; and, therefore, we shall take our leave, by 
reiterating our former opinion, and saying to 
our two friends, “ arrangez-vous, Messieurs.” 





MISCELLANEA 

The Commemoration of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
will be held, by permission of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, in the Egyptian Hall, at the 
Mansion House, on Saturday, June 7, being 
the anniversary of the day on which he laid the 
first stone of the Royal Exchange.—We an- 
nounced in a former number the offer of a pre- 
mium for the best essay on the Life and Cha- 








racter of Sir Thomas Gresham. The following, 
we understand, are the conditions :—The essay 
must be comprised within such limits, that the 
public delivery will not exceed half an hour, 
but it may be accompanied by notes and illus- 
trations to any extent. ‘The author of the 
successful composition will be expected to place 
a printed copy of his work in the British Mu- 
seum, and the judges reserve to themselves the 
option of depositing the other manuscripts in 
the City Library, or in such other public coi- 
lection as they may approve. The compositions 
must be fairly written out, in a clear and legible 
hand, and must be sent, on or before the 30th 
day of September, 1835, to the Directors of the 
Gresham Commemoration, under cover, to the 
Honorary Secretary. 


Ornamental Printing.—We have received a 1 


letter from Mr. Baxter, in reply to Mr. Savage. 
It is not necessary that we should print it, see- 
ing that Mr. Baxter in no way contradicts Mr. 
Savage’s statement, namely, that he long since 
published imitative coloured drawings, from 
engravings on blocks of wood ; and that, conse- 
quently, Mr. Mudie was not justified in saying, 
that the vignettes on his title-pages were the 
first successful specimens. Mr. Baxter, how- 
ever, states that he has but very recently seen 
Mr. Savage’s work, and that their methods are 
entirely different. 

Expedition in Printing.—Victor Hugo's last 
work arrived at Brussels on a Saturday by post; 
at one o’clock on the following morning it was 
put into a printer’s hands, and at ten o'clock in 
the evening, of the same day, the first volume, 
consisting of nineteen sheets in octavo, or rather 
more than 300 pages, was entirely composed 
and corrected. On the Monday morning follow- 
ing the work was on sale at the library of M. 
Meline, in the Rue de la Montagne. 

Primary Instruction in Italy.—A letter from 
Milan, given in Le Temps, atiords some satis- 
factory information as to the progress of ele- 
mentary instruction in that country. It appears 
that in Lombardy, the population of which 
amounts to 2,403,429 persons, 155,592 frequent 
the schools. In the Venetian provinces, out 
of 2,270,000, there are 70,827. In 1824, in 
Lombardy, out of 2,270,000, there were 
139,871, and, in the Venetian provinces, 
28,531 out of a population of 1,940,000. In 
Lombardy, therefore, the population has greatly 
increased, and the increase is much greater in 
the Venetian provinces. In the space of fifteen 
years, the population of Lombardy has increased 
one-tenth. 

Within the last few days a singular discovery 
has been made at Wheal Prudence mine, in the 
parish of St. Agnes. Some men, who were em- 
ployed in extending the adit level, found, quite 
unexpectedly, what was at first considered a 
communication with some old workings. Steps 
were taken without delay to convey as good a 
current of air as possible to the spot, and after 
a few other preliminaries, an entrance was 
effected into a small cavern. Pursuing their 
researches, it was found that the bottom was as 
complete a beach as that over which the ocean 
rolls daily, but nothing in the shape of a com- 
munication with that element could be traced. 
So complete was the state of the internal beach, 
that had there not subsequently been discovered 
a variety of conic pillars of oxide of iron, vary- 
ing from 6 to 18 inches in height, (caused by 
dropping of water from the roof,) it would, most 
certainly have been conjectured that the barrier 
between the cavern and the sea, had not long 
been formed; these cones, however, together 
with the hard irony incrustations of some par- 
ticular portions of the sand, put it beyond doubt, 
that the present obstruction to the sea’s entrance 
has existed for many a long year. On proceed- 
ing southward about 120 feet, a very hard head 
of ground presented itself, which was at first 








considered the termination: but, on stoopin 

down, a small aperture was seen, through which 
the captain of the mine groped, and on raising 
his eyes, one of the most magnificent excaya. 
tions ever beheld expanded to his view; the 
whole extent of the chasm measuring longitu. 
dinally 200 feet, varying from 30 to 70 feet in 
height, and in width from 20 to 40 feet! 
Amongst other things found, is the skeleton of 
a fish, measuring from the head to the lower 
extremity about two feet; the bones were appa- 
rently as perfect as possible, but the most trifling 
pressure would immediately crumble them to 
dust, with the exception of the skull, which was 
hard and firm. The whole distance from the 
sea to the southern extremity of the cavern is 
400 feet.—Falmouth Packet. 

Commencement of the Grand Junction Railway,— 
This great national work, says the Liverpool 
Times, is now commenced. The viaduct for 
carrying the railway across the valley of the 
Weaver, in Cheshire, is now in progress. The 
foundation stone (as it were) of one of the great- 
est enterprises which modern times have seen 
is now laid. It is expected that in three years 
this portion of the great line of communication 
between Lancashire and the metropolis will be 
completed, and as the works at the other end of 
the line will probably proceed with equal rapid- 
ity, we may hope in about that time to see the 
trade of the south and centre of England pour- 
ing along its new channels, and to be able to 
reach London from Liverpool in from ten to 
twelve hours. By far the greatest work on the 
whole line—and we should probably not err 
were we to state, in the kingdom—is the viaduct 
over the river Weaver, and this is contracted to 
be done in three years. The viaduct will con- 
sist of twenty arches of sixty feet span, and will 
be nearly three times as long, and one-sixth 
higher, than the stupendous work of the same 
kind at Newton. The extremities abut 
against the solid ground, which rises up with 
considerable steepness on each side of the val- 
ley. ‘There will be no artificial embankments 
at the ends of the viaduct, and the railway will 
be carried by a series of arches from the high 
ground on one side to that on the other. Each 
arch will be sixty feet wide and sixty feet high 
from the ground. 

Steam Carriages.—On Tuesday last, a single 
carriage belonging to the Steam Carriage Com- 
pany of Scotland, performed the most success- 
ful runs that have ever been accomplished upon 
the common roads, having gone six successive 
trips, with passengers, between Glasgow and 
Paisley, and in an average time of 41 minutes; 
the first trip having been done in 40 minutes, 
the second in 43, and so on, being a distance in 
all of 46 miles in 44 hours, at a rate of more 
than ten miles an hour. On the previous day, 
the same carriage had run the distance four 
times at a similar rate, and on Wednesday it 
was again done within 40 minutes. The other 
carriages continue running daily, and the com- 
munication between Glasgow and Paisley, by 
means of these carriages, may now be considered 
as fully and permanently established.— Glasgow 
Argus. 

New Substance for Dyeing.—The Memorial 
Bordelais states, that a vessel has just arrived at 
Bordeaux laden with 145 cases of new substances 
for dyeing, imported from India by order of the 
Minister of Commerce. These substances, which 
it says are entirely unknown in the French ma- 
nufactories, are used for dyeing linen, cotton, 
silk, wool, &c. at Pegu, Java, Xc., and other 
Indian possessions. ‘They were first discovered 
by a chemist named Gonfreville, who made & 
voyage to the East Indies under the especial 
auspices of the Minister of Marine. A number 
of specimens, dyed with these new materials, 
have been sent to the Exhibition of the products 
of National Industry, 
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Westminster Medical Societyx—At a recent ADVERTISEMENTS O CON CHOLOGISTS and Others.—An 
meeting of this Society, an extract and tincture | ——__ A < aneiael Teter ant Other An 
of the Artichoke, was exhibited; it has latterly | {UNIVERSITY OF LonDon “ENGLISH Law. CATE HILL eamtese, by applying to F- GRAHAN 37, LUD- 
vel d at Norwi h d N consequence of the resignation of MR. GATE HILL, corner of the Belle Sauvage tun, who, having de- 
been extensive 'y used a orwich as a reme y AMOS, the PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LAW is | Yoled the last few years exclusively to the study of Conchoiogy, 
in the cure of gout and rheumatism. It is said | VACANT. ” , MENT cuabled to ofier a splendid and well-ecleeied ASSORT. 
: net . P Candidates are requested to send their Applications and Testi- 
to possess the active principles as well as the monials to the Secretary, an or before the fe June next. + , 


MENT of RARE SHELLS, for public inspection, at VERY 
curative influence of colchicum, without pro- Counei! Room, HOMAS COATES, 















REDUCED PRICES, Amongst the most remarkable are the 
following : Cyprea aurora, Scotii, picta, capensis, a@perta, me. 


Si eideemes ae ee eds 4 ir nara isn ta, Purpaan, wa 

ns - P <ING’S COLLEGE LONDON, radix, brassica imperialis, tenuis spinosa—Har, & multicostata, 

Portable Refectories, — Among the novelties KING S$ COLI me E, LONDON rarrr crenata—Bulimos calling-eltenss Lister, Taunaleil, Broderipit? 

about to be introduced by our ingenious neigh- OTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL : 
5 5 


princeps, gouiostoma—Achatina bicarinata—Cucuilea auricu. 
lifera—Crassateila gibbosa, Kingicola—Trigonia pectinata— 
£theria elliptica—Strombus Pet avianis—Voluta nivosa, lapponica, 
hebiwa—Galatea radiala—Gnathodon cuncatus—Cyrena Chil: 
drena, Violacea—Purpura pianos; ira—Spondylus ducalis—U nio 


: - ; GENERAL COURT of the GOVERNORS and PRO- 
bours the French, is what is called an Omnibus PRIETORS will be held at the College, on W EDNESDAY 

. ny ep, next, the 30th instant. His Grace the Lord Archbishop o) 
Café Restaurant a domicile. A number of beau- | CANTERBURY, Visitor, will take the Chair at Two o'clock 
tiful omnibuses have been fitted UP, SO as to | precisely.—By order of the Council, 





1. ant Grayi—Helix magnitica, pee ceria, Ampularia rugosa, per- 

° April, 1834. H. SMITH, Secretary. versa ; and many new aud undescribe Species. Any orders seng 

comprise a coffee-house anda restaurant, and | —"Pri, 1834. sroees Sie orice tage ~~ | in the Linuwan or Lamarckian names, punctually attended to, 

artes destined to traverse every part of Paris POLITICAL ECONOMY *—KING'S COLLEG E, A variety of large Sheils tor ornament, and others, from Sixpeaoce 
7 - ‘s a LONDON, , upwards, 

with viands of all sorts cooked and uncooked. ROFESSOR JONES’ will, this jie ae) 





e bill of fare is always to contain a great Three o'clock, p.m. precisely, COMMENCE a COURSE 
, " e t LECTURES the PROGRESS of OPINIONS POLI 
q i > s . ot LE 2S on the P RESS o ah NS on wl. 
variety of articles. The back of the omnibus Is I TICAL ECONOM Y, from the date of Edward the First; and 
to be fitted up as a sort of buffet, so that Persons | on the connexion between that Progress and the Changes which 
h ] h bl f . have taken place in the circumstances of the Eagiish People, 
may save themselves t e trouble o gelng to he Course will be continued every Saturday at the same hour. 
market, as it will present a display of poultry, Leone Profesor PULLS Will give his SECOND 
* ; ECTURE on MONDAY NEXT, the sth inst., at 3 o'clock 
game, chops, &c. &c. The same company in- | precisely, ’ W. OTIER, M.A. Principal, 
q ss 26th April, 1834. 
tend to fit up various elegant restaurans, where | _ 6th April, 1831 
everything may be had at a very cheap rate. 
i} is alread nished, ar is sai Country, and educating her only Daughter at Home, 
One of them y fi on nd is said to Wishes to take ONE LITTLE GIRL, or TWO SISTERS, about JAFFRAY AND THE FRIENDS IN SCOTLAND, 
be so elegant, as to resemble a minor palace. Eight Years of Age, to educate with her own, Perms, SIXTY In the press, and verv shortly to be published by Darton and 
The kitchens and larders are under. round, and | GUINEAS a year, “including Masters in French, Music, and | “yure P Gracechurch-street, in one tra tne of about 600 
le r - erg ’ Dancing. The best relvrences will be viven and required. pages, h andsomely printed price 10s. 6d., the 2nd edit. of the 
beside an ice-house, there is a piece of water to Address (postage paid) “EF. F., at Mr. Joh Parker's, Book- Pe ae ’, IDE FF 
iW H by 2 seller, High-town, Hereford,’ 1A RY ot ALEXAN DER JA F RAY, 
keep fish alive, reservoirs, &c. &c. In short, | ° en oe 7 Provost of Aberdeen, ove of the Scottish Commissioners 
everything is upon an immense and novel scale, PANISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- | to King Cities It, and a Member of Cromwell's Parliament, 
= iS TURE, &e. No, 129, Regent-street. This interesting Lan- | ‘To which .are added, Particulars of his subsequent Life, given 
+ ee ae guage (the easiest of the European) tay be acquired in a few mn connexion with Memoirs of the Rise, — - f ersecu- 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL months, from a native of Castile, on the Hamiltonian System, | Uonsof the People calied Quakers, in the Nort C Scotiaud, 
Da fi Th cman, Barometer - — Aduit pupils are received Separately, and faugut quite priv ately, , 
vs of | The . ¢ . 


: among whom he became one of the earliest Membe 
y | Winds. | Weather. or met at their own houses, in ail parts of town, Numerous By JOHN BARCLAY, 
W.&Mon, Max. Min. es Noon. | | rooms and separate entrances for Ladies, Apply to Mr. Wood- 


|. EDUCATION. 
IES OF MEN, 


Ky the Author of « My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.’ 

With a Lite of Pellico, embodying the * Additions,’ by hie 
Fellow-captive, Maroncelii. Embeliished with a highly-finished 
Portrait of the Author on Steel, and a View of the Castle of 
Spielberg. From the Italian, 

By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Sn eee eetneneeindiencsitisiueein Author of * The Landseape Aunual.’—Price 58. 
DUC ATIO N.—A LA DY living in the ann: zman and Co.; Richter and Co. ; and to be had of 





























" jin. This day is published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Engravings, 

Thur. 17\ 624i 30.25 N.E. "| Clear,P.at, ene — Bos esas for the Gece Laie eteotsy SUGGESTION S_ for the ARCHITEC. 
* 6 7D . ; Md who, a sual, receives s ve eek, Latin, ‘ach, THD , > oon Pr 

Frid. 18) 65 39 30.12 = N.E. » Ditto. German, Malian, and English Languages, at the old Establish- | . NDA IMPROVEMENT of the W ESTERN PART of 

Sat. 19! 68 43 Stat. N.to N.E.} Ditto. ment, No. 122, Regent-street, OU} N. setae a re we, 

s 20; 70 40 30.15 N Di | By SYDNEY SMIRKE, F.s.A. &e. 

ad | : in . ito, a ==—— | Priestiey and W eale, High-sireet, Bloomsbury. 

Mon. 21) 62 38 30.18 N. | Cloudy, e _ = ee ee —=— rere 

Tues. 22/50 38 | Stat. |N.E. to N.| Ditto, Sales by Auction. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Wed. 23| 58 42 30.15 N.to N.E.! Ditto. 








LAW LIBRARY. Published this day, price 7s. 


Prevailing Cloud. — Cirrostratus. 














Wes Atta biaeadteser ata | PRBATISE onthe BOGIES of 1. 
Mean a ~ og of the week, 54°, Greatest va- at hialfnect saa arenty THIS’ DAY o SAT UkDAY, April 26th, a Sketch ‘of the Sean nef English and Scoteh Literature, . 
jation, 32°, — an atmospheric presst » 30.175, 1 ry The . A. and C, Blac finburgh; Longman and Co, London. 
"Mitts and maeontoge alr eoontnons the oak, AW REPORT S, by Durnford and East, | —*-200 C: Black, Edinburgh Neeson 
Day i d on Wed } Gh. 32’ : 8 vols.—East, 16 vols,—Maule and Selwva, 5 vols.x—Barne- On May 1, (to appear Monthly, at 1s. 6d.) No, ITT. of the 
ased Y, Gh. 32’, = 








Wall and Alderson, 5 Yols.—Barnewall and Cresswell, 10 vols. 

—Moore, 10 vols.—Saunders, 3 vols.—Addams, 2 vols, Xe. ; 

Cabbew’s Digest, 3 vols.—t acon’s Abridgment by Guilliam and 

Dodd, 8 vols,—} amentary Reports on the East Ineia Affairs, 

18 Parts—Boundat ies of Boroughs, 12 vols, — yndon and Jamaica 

Gazettes—Siatutes at lar Svo. by Tomiius, Xe. 30 vols, xe. &e, 
*«* May be viewed, and Catalogaes had, 














RCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE: or, 

Popular Journal of ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, and 
FURNISHING, and the ‘Trades connected therewith, 

Conducted by J. ©, LOUDON, F.L.S. &e. &e, 
London : Lougman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
By the same Author, 2 
Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture, and Furniture; &e. &c, With upwards of 2000 
Wood Engravings, 4 large vol. 2d. 










NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART 

Archeographia : being a Series of Papers relating 
to, or connected with, the History and Chronology of 
Ancient Nations ; the Physical History of the Un 
and the Progress of Religion, Civilization, and Know- 
ledge, by Isaac Cullimore, M.R.S.L, 

The Life of a Soldier, by a Staff Officer, 

Two Years at Sea, being the Narrative of a Recent 
Voyage to the Swan River, Van Dieman’s Land, and 
thence through the Torres Straits, by Miss Jane Roberts, 

‘ookwood, a Novel. 
wn of the British Colonies, by Mr. M. Martin. 
ol, IL. 
A New View of Time, and of the simple, but rich, 
uties of the Science, being the first distinct System 
on the important subject, in any age or nation. 











STATIONER Y, ACCOUNT BOOKS, E'rc, 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
Rooms, No, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY » 28th April, at haif- 
past 120’clock, 
pest. FOOLSCAP, and other W RITING 
APE ing Demy, Packing Papers, Small hand, 
Account, Parcel, and Co lecting Books, Milled and Glazed Boards, 
Marbled and Fancy-coloured Foolse:p, Peus, Quills, Albums, 
Scrap Books, Portfolios, Engravings, Ac. 
#* May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





il, Waterloo-place, April 26. — 
Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Crone have this day published the 
following NEW WORKs: 
D* LANG'S HISTORY of NEW SOUTH 
WALEs, 


Tn 2 thick vols, post svu. with fine Map, 
“ We have seen the land, and, behold, it is very good.’” 
JuDGEs, xviii, 9, 











LIBRARY OF THE LATE EDW. UPHAM, ESQ. 
M.R.A.S, and F.S.A, 

Author of the ¢ History and Doctrines ot Buddhism,’ “The History 
of the Ottoman Empire,’ * Sacred and Historical Books of 
Cevion,’ xc. ac, 

By Messr: SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 

Roor » Pleet-street, on W EDNESDAY, April 3 h, 1834, 

(and Three following Days,) at halt-past 12 oF eloc ‘k precisely, 

ONSISTING of an EXTENSIVE COL. 
LECTION of WORKS en ORIENTAL LITERATL RE, 

Egyptian Antiquities, Natural History, and General Literature : 

amonz which will be found, Biographie Universelle, 57 vols, — 

Sowerby’s British and Exotic Mineralogy, 8 vols.—Scott’s Novels 

and Tales, 25 tols.—Dibdin's Bibliomania, best edition, uncut— 

Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 Vols.— Histoire des Religious du 

Monde, 8 vols,— Vransactions and Translations of the Asiatic 

Society—Lister, Historia Couchyliorum, 3 vols.—Dan el’s Pie. 

- Psque P to India, $0 coloured Plates, Ke. Manuseri i 

Is. 6d.— Modern History, by J. H, Draper, 3s. 6¢.— Engeisinge’ Library Table hook es ae cron, Ielism, Civil and Religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and 

The Art of Being Happy, 3s.— Draper’s Life of Penn, *»* May be viewed, and Catalogues had ; Christian Eras: the whole forming a New Evidence of the 

vith Maxims, 3s. 6d.— Hooker's North American Flora, | gars \LE BY AUCTION, by Mr. Le A, LEWIS, 15, Ponitry, | Divine eg yy CROLY, LL.D. 

"Ol. I., 4to., 118 plates, 62. 12s.—Gutzlaff’s Three London, ou THURSDAY, May sth, and following day, at iz , Rector of B dieigh. ” 

Voyages along the Coast of China, post 8vo. 12s.—India, olclock, abil didi ea Printed for James Duucan, 37, Paternoster-row. 

**0em, 8v0. 7s. 6¢.—The Book of Penalties, by the | HE REMAINING STOC K of the valuable . - 

Author of the « Cabinet Lawyer,’ 12mo. 8s.— Doyle’s aud smlendid PUBLICATIONS of the BARON A, DE 
ower Garden 18mo. 2s.— Crook’s Dictionary and Plan | HUMBOLDT ana M. BONPLAND, comprising 62 Copies of 

. aaa ; . Peas, Pittoresque des Vuex des Cordilléres, et Meow 
| the Remembrance of Numbers, 12mo. 4s.— Norway, Peanieciworesque des Pamicignn eee ns fang Volume of 
by ha ~ Scenery, and Journal, by Edward Price, them highly coloured, atlvs folio, omplete—i14 Plantes Equi- ERMONS on the LEADING PRIN- 

prints, 2/7. 125, 6d.—S culation, b the Author of | noxiales, Parts 1. to Xill. folio—o4 Tonegraphie des Melas- rye PD arrer 1 - . rANITY 

‘Traits of Portugal, 3 vols. IZ. Ils, ‘—teaen of | fomes et des Khexias, Parts [. to XIII. folio, coloured—i79 | * By Pi Lar PRACTICAL DU Joy Eo TE ANITY. 





II, 
THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo.—First Series—EGYPT. 


Just published.— Dalrymple on the Eye, 8vo. 125, 
—Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall, by the 
Author of « Darnley,’ &c., 3 vols. 8vo. 12. Ils. 6d.—St, 
John’s Travels in Eg ypt, 2 vols. Svo. 12. 10s.—Keight- 
ley’s Crusaders, Vol. 2, with Maps and Views, sm. 8vo. 

-6d.— Brereton’s Catechism on the Seven Sacraments, 
8v0. 75.~The Conspiracy, 3 vols. 12. Ils. 6d.—Hari- 
vel’'s Classification of all the French Verbs, 12mo. Is.— 
A Guide to the German Language, by Professor Bram- 
sn, 1Smo. 3s.— Popular Tales and Legends of the Irish 
easantry, by S. Lover, 12mo. 75. 6d.—The Paithfal 
Friend, fc. 3s.— Witherspoon on Regeneration, 32mo, 





III. 
The Fourth Volume of the LIFE and WORKS of 
O BERT BU RN §, 
Edited by Allan Cunningham, 
In a few days will appear, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
(CSORRESPONDENCE of JOHN JEBB, 
D.D. F.R.S, Bishop of Limerick, with ALEXANDER 
KNOX, + rem 1799 to 1831, 
rinted for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
oR In a few days will be published, in 1 vol, 8v0. d 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE ; or, the THREE 
E 


CYCLES of REVELATION ; showing the perfect Paral. 



















the rooms, 









NEW VOLUME or DR. SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
SERMONS. 
This day is Published, in svo. price 125. in boards, the Second 














} PHILIP NIC LAS S WO » 
Seasons, by Harrison Corbet Wilson, 8v0.5s.—Sacred Roloric ac Youervations  Aanreeah arte 1 ge sg = porn | Wards of New Cong tOLAS SHUTTLE WC er Fowles: Wilts, 
. , - * - . g serva stro: ques, 2 vols. ro o— | “Se tac 3 te st. Paul’s C 
wanes, Vol. 5, Bishop Hall’s Select W orks, 38. 6d.— | 135 feeai Politique sur la Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne, 2 | Waterton ears: y+ 44 Rivingtou, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
ati J) me . » 7 ( s fol a od 
cation 70. 02 ranhtin of Comte Me oe te “flea the Books ~~ a be seen, and Catalogues had Qf whom may be had, by the same Author, 
eee ; ibe. 1. A Second Edition of the First Volume of 
_—_— . = _ Se Ser ‘ oe. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Fpilished this dav, price 7s. 6. “3, A Poraghenstic Translation of the Apos- 
Wy N.—R, -—Fleury—received. RCESSETY - POPULAR EDUCAT 10n tolical Epistles, pi Notes. 8v0, 12s, P 
Ye oa 2 atic Object, wit t the Treatment Q my . . r 
3. B- we know nothing of the Paper referred to, Criminals, and Otesnage Homicidal —. 3. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 
ver return short pa le By JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate, Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. Small syo. 66. 
€ decline the Proposal of R. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co, London, (being the Second Volume of the I heological Library.) 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





On iw 1 (to be continued Monthly, at 1s. 6d.), No. L. of the 
NARDENER’S MAG AZIN E, and Register 
of Rural and Ronee ime tr hy ment. With Wood En- 
grasings. Conducted by LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S, &e. 
London: tons yan, A heey Bree , Green, & Longman. 
iso, on May 1, } KIX. of the 
Magazine of Natural History. lias 
Loudon. Published every two Months, at 38. 6d. 
Just published, in 2 vols. sve. price 3 
GYPT and MOHA i ED "ALI; 
Travels in the Vallev of the N 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS Sr. JOHN. 
Containing a Dew ription of the remarkabie Ruins, and other 
Monuwents of Antiquiy, in Egypt and Nubia; with an Account 
of the Government and Character of the Pasha, Sketches of 
Native on ) Schools, Manufectorice, Ac.; History of the War 
in Syria, &c. 
Loudon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


In 4to. new edition, ‘fnlarced, rg ha = set of Plates, 2is.; 
ln 


H's on PIC rURESQUE DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE, in a Series of Desizns for Lodges, 
Gamekeepers’ Cottazes, and other Rural Residences, 
By T. BE. HUNT, Architect. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
By the same Author, 

Designs for Parsonage- Houses, Alms- Houses, 
&c. &e. Ato, 21 Plates, 21s.; India Proofs, 31s. 6d. 

Desigus for Lodges, Gardeners’ Houses, &c. 
&c.in the Modern or Malian style. 410, 12 Plates, 
Provts, 3is. 6d. 

Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted 
to Modern Habitations; with Detoils selec ~ from Ancient 
Edifives. 4to. 37 Plites, 20. 2s.; tadia Prov 23s. 








or, 


























NEW WORK BY THE = HOR or 7 DARNLEY,’ Y, 


Just published, in 3 we ‘post Svo. price 31s, 
HE LIFE and ADVE NTURES of. JOHN 
MARSTON HALL. By the Author of ¢ Richelieu,’ &e. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Greeu, & Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
3 vols, post 8:0. price 31s. 6d. 
This x « at i in 8yo. a e 10s. 6d. boards, 
AR ¢ HILAL SERMONS. 
by 4A. HENRY NEW MAN, M.A, 
ar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford; and Fellow of Oriel Coll. 
Printed tor J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pail Mail; aud J. H. Parker, Oxtord, 
OF shom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Arians of the Fourth Century: their 
Docirine, Temper, 8 i onduet, ones eshit ited in the Councils 
of the Chureh, between A.D. 325 d35t Bro. 10s, 


ATLAS of 


Pobbeted t tay 
Twenty-seven 


D‘ BROOKE VS GENER AL 
MODE 
Rev. 


RN GEOGRAPHY; containing 
Royal. 18mo, price 3s. bound in cloth em- 














Quarto Maps, price lus. bound ine ioth. 

The Art of being Happy. By the 
Bourne Hall Draper. 
bos-erl. 

The Juvenile Spectator ; being Observations 
oa the Temper, Manners, and Foibles of Young Persons: inter- 
spersed with lively matier to amuse aud instruct. By A. Argus. 
8vo. bound, 6s. 

‘The Mother's Question Book ; comprising the 
First, Second, and Third Catechisms, by the Rev. D, Blair. 

Memoirs of John Roberts; with an Epistle 
Dedicatury to the Public. By William Howitt. tame. price is. 6d. 

illiam Darion and Son, 58, Hoilbors hill. 





his day is publis hed, in one large 8vo. volume, price 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACT fe E 
OBSTEPRICY, as at pre 5 
ee  ' Professor of Ov vat Guy's He agree 
* Avatony of the Sg System. It. 
he Sigus and Diseases 


wale System. HTL. 1 
Phe Art ot Delivery. V. The Atter-Manage- 
ment of the ‘Puerperal State, the Dise ~e of Puerperal Women, 
and Strictures on the Diseases of Infan To which are added, 
Notes and Pilustrations, by THOMAS © ‘ASTLE, M.D., F.L.S., 
Member of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

London: Printed for B.C OX, Medical Wooksel! ler, St. Thomays’s- 
street, Southwark. 

Just published, hantsomely bound, price 3s. 6d._ 
GUIDE to PARIS, describing every Form 

and Expense, by four d flerent Routes. 
ainins also a descriptive Account of 
notice in that sav ¢ ity and tts Environs. L int of Hotels, Cottee- 
houses, Vradeswen, 4 ; witha Map of Paris, and Routes. 

The First Part of the above, coniaining the Routes, with Map, 
may be had separate, prie ts. dd. 

On the tt of May y will be published, 

A Coast Companion; or, General Guide to 
Gravesend, Herne Bis, Margate, Ramsgate, Dovor, Hastings, 
Brighton, Worthing. Southampton, and the Isle of Wight. With 
numerous useful Mi oe it, yr 3s. 6d. 

W. MH ghes, 4,5 Ms 


HURCHTOWN § 
fence of the Chareh. 
1. Size of Churchtown, 3d. each. 
2. On Creeds and Confessions of Faith, 2d. 
each. A liberal allowance tor gratuitons distribution. 
Helps to Hebrew. In 2 Parts. 8vo. 
By the Rey. T. Boss, M.A. of Trinity Colle Cambridge, and 
Assistant Minister of St. Mark’), Peatonville.—Tiis Work is in- 
tended for the assistance both of the Teachers and Learners of 
Hebrew, 
TO MINISTERS, AUTHORS, AND STUDENTS, 
A Catalogue of Books of English and Foreign 
Theolory, Poilelogy, and Science, at low prices. To be had 
gratisiu Vown and tn tue Country, by paying single postage. 
. 0 the press, ‘ , 
A Scriptural Refutation of Mr. Irving’s 
Heresy. By the Rev. A. 5. Thelwall, of Trin. Coll, Cambridge. 
B. Wertheim, 57, Aldersgate-street, 
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DEL l. 
Fis 

















very Object worthy 














and. 





SERIES. 


Tracts in De- 





3. 6d. 











2is.; Indi- | 





demy 8vo. price 12s. board 
JOU RNI Y to SWITZE RLAND, and 
PEDESI nat TOURS in that COUNTRY, 
By L. AGASSIZ, Esq. 

** Whoever may he about io perambulate those portions of the 
Alps, &c. which Mr, Agissiz traversed a foot, will find his par- 
ticular details exceedingly usefal.”— Literary Gazette, 

Smith, Elder and Co. Cornhill. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 12ma, price 5s. boar 


HORT and PLAIN SERMONS for Read- 
i= ing in Families 
By the Rev. JOSEPH S. PRATT, Prebendary of Peterborough, 
and late Viear of St. John the Baptist m that Cry. 
Also, in 8vo. price is. 6¢. sewed, 2ud edit, with au Appendix, 
A Plain and Scriptural Defence of the 
Honours and Dignities of the Church of England. By W. D. 
Ryland, A.B. 
London : Printed for John Cochran, 108, Strand. 


LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN 
SCULPTURE. No. V. of this Work will appea 
ou the Ist of May, and will contaia 
Jenelicence, a Group. .....seceee 
Sleeping Childien, ditto 
arci-sus statue ....... 
Relfe ant Fletche r, Cornhill; © 
oys, and Graves, Pall Mall. 
This day is published, Volume the First (with a Map) of 
RIGINES BIBLIC.£; or, Researches in 
Primeval History ; being an attempt, from the direct evi- 
dences of the Scriptures themselves, to determine the position of 
the countries aud places mentioned ia the Old Testament, and 
the order in which they were peopled; and to explain the origin 
and filhation of the various races of mankind, and of the languages 
spoken by them. By CHARLES T. = Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Parbury, Alien, and Co, vr ball 


Will be published, aa 3oth, 


I. 
OMPLETION of the NATIONAL POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY, 


Part 61, containing Portraits and 

Memoirs of Olin gory, Sir Jetirey Wyattville, Edward 

Baines, M.P. Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets 

as s00n as possible; and are informed the whole of the preceding 
Parts can be had, at 2s. 6d. each. 
2. 

New Series of National Portrait Gallery, 

Part 12, Imp. avo. 2s. 6d., containing Lord Holland, Wilson 

Croker, Robert Dundas. 








+e bv Canova. 
+ Chautrey. 
sacon. 


Tilt, Fleet-street ; and Moon, 






















Gre 





Views in India, China, and on the Shores of | 


the Red Sea. New Edition, Part 4, price 2s. containing Water 
Palee, Mandoo; Skeleton Groap, Caves of Eliora, Cooiub 
Menai, Deli; Thubare, Red Sea. 

4. 

Sixth and last Volume of Hannah More’s 
Works, price 5s. (Fisher’s new aud aniform edition.) The Six 
Volumes bound in cloth, 30s. 

a, 
The History of Lancashire. By E. Baines, 


Esq. M.P. Part 39. Roval 4to. 


India Proofs of the Plates, 6s. ; 
Piain Proofs, 5s. ; demy 4to, a 


Imperial Section “No. , New Series, 
price ts. containing Portrait and Memoir of Professor Hooker, 
Ace &C 

Lately published, Ms. boards, 

A Commentary on the Hebrews. By the 
Rev. Moses Stewart, M.A. Republished under the care of Dr. 
Henderson. 

“ itis long since the F 
such a work, in this+ 
student will tind his ace 
and dilgeat, and 
Instructor. 

Loudon : 





yglish languoge has been euvriched with 
twent of Pterature; and every bibbeal 
unt in making it the object of bis minute, 
attentive perusal.” —Edinburgh Christian 








Fisher, Son and Co. ; and all Booksellers, 


This day is published, in one vol. 4to. with colour d plites, 51. 5s., 
or highly finished —_ o a colour, aud heightened with 
gold, mip. dt. price, 10d. 

“LLUMINATE D ORN AMENTS selected 

from Manuscripts ar zl Early Printed Books of the Middle 

Ages. Drawn and engray 

By HE sey SHAW, F.S.A. 
With Descripnons 
Ry Sir FREDERIC MADDEN, K.-H, F.R.S., and F.S.A, 

** We have so trequently noticed this be suit’ publication as 
a work o- art, that its name must have long been familiar to our 
readers. It may be justly reg rded as au assemblage of speci- 
mens of ail that is most gracetul in design and gorgeous in 
uring, amons t! re mg ous of the ancient ilumiuators of 
bonks.”— Ge nileman’s Mag. 1834. 

“The design of this work ie sniqve, and its execution beauti- 
fui; the elaborate ric! ness of decoration, aud splendour of the 
combinations of colour and blazonry, which reodet illuminated 
missals so curious and valuible, afford many useful hints for em- 
bellishment botu in colour and design.”?—Speelator, 

Also, by the same Author, 














Parts I. to VI. mediam 410. prive 5s. each, or India proofs, imp. | 


4io. 10s, each, 
Specimens of Ancient Furniture, drawn from 
evisting Authorities, 

** Mr. Saaw’s Specimens of Au 
interesting and original work, ying at onee to the anti- 
quary, Who re gards them for their associations ; to the vutuoso, 
who furnishes bis mansion a da mode antique; and to the his- 
torical painter, who aims at accuracy of sceucry.”— Gentleman's 
Mog. Jan. Ist, 1834. 





ut Farniture is another most 











This public ition we ope willbe encouraged. Our ancestors 
surpassed us far in the taste aud beanty of their furniiare: their 
beds, tavles, and cabinets were richly carved and inlaid; the 
very keys to their doors were works of evegance.”” 
Feb. 231d, 1823. 
Also, by the same Author, at the same prices, 

art IL. of the Specimens of the Details of 
Elizabethan Architecture. 

This publication wil give examples of the Doors, Windows, 
Ceilings, Staircases, and various other members of this pecolior 
and intere-ting style of Architecture, selected from the finest 
buildings now remaining; aud as vo practical work bas vet ap- 
peared on the Architecture of this period, it will, it is hoped, 
prove both useful to the archiiect and interesting loth ra — 

London: William Pickering, Chancery-lane, 

*,* A Number of these two Works will be published” every 

alternate month, 





—Atheneum, | 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY haye 


_ Just ready for publication, the following Works : Miss 
Pardee’s new Novel, entitled Speculation’ —* Visits and Stetches 
at Home and Abroad, # by Mrs. Jameson—‘ Two Old Men 

fales’: § The Deformed,’ and * The Admiral’s Daeghter’. end 
a new and revised Edition of ‘The Hamiitons,’ an 
Hyde,’ a Novel. ig 9 have also lately published, 
§ artlebury’—* The Lan; uage of Flowers’—a new and Tevised 


Edition of ‘ Peter Simple’—and of Miss Pardoe’s ¢ Traiy 

Traditions of Portugal.’ — 
Agents: 

and 


for Treland, 

radfute, og 
dn the Istof May, 

HE SHILL ING tL AGAZINE, 


Published at 11, Crane-court. 


In 2 vols, post 6vo. price 21s. boards, 
E B A B 


J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell 





y 0: 
T and other TALES, descriptive of Society in India, ' 
** This woik is second to none in graphic power. The Baboo 
himself is a perfect study, Alone, he would preserve any work 
from the imputation of dulness ; but when he is so well supported 
the reader we easily conceive that in taking up the Baboo, 
there w work of no common order submitied to his iu: 
spection.”— ~ Metropolitan. 
___ Smith, Elder and Co. Cornhill. 


a a 
10) TO V OL IN PL AYERS.—NEW MUSIC 
by MONS. GHYS, for VIOLIN ool PIANO.—Le Roman. 
tiqne, 4s.,as performed by the Author, with unbounded appiause, 
at the last Pailvarmonic Concert.—Ditio’s Theme O:iginale, 5s 
—Three Halian Cavatinas, each 3s.—Au Clair de la Lune, a 
Grand Variations Concertante, Op. 14 and 15, each 48.—Solos : 
L’Orage Parisien, 2s.—Sonate for the Fourth String, 1s, 
London: Published by R. Cocks and Co, 20, Princes-street, 
os r-square. Where may be had, 1000 other works for the 
lolin. 

















Lately publist ed, 3 in 1 vol. 8vc 
HE LONDON CATAL OGUE ’ of BOOKS, 
with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; contain- 
ing ali the Books published in London, and these altered in Size or 
Price, from the Year 1810 to December 1832, arranged as follows; 
be Miscellaneoos Literature Cincieding English Schoo! Books) 
. Divinity and Ecclesisstical Historyv—3. Law and Jurispra. 
Pint e—4. Medicine, Surgery, Physiology, and Chemistry— 

5. Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Italian, xe. 
hey : Published by ko’ vert Bent; and sold by Longman and 
Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall ; and all Book. 

en TS. 





This dav is publishe |, foolscap svo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
ELECTIONS from ENGLISH AUTHORS 
KJ for TRANSLATION into LATIN 
This Selection is made from the books given 
late from at oe public examinations in Oxford. 
Oxford: D, A. Tatbovs; sold by Whittuker & Co., and Simpkin 
& Marshall, Bal Where may be had, just published, 
Stuart’s Hebrew Chrestomathy. 38rd edition, 
8vo. boards, I4s, 
Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar. 
boards, 14s. 
Heeren’s History of Modern Europe. 2 vols, 


Bvo, 1. 4s. 
: fav is published, price 
HE F LOW ER GARDEN; Monthly 
Calendar of ore “ VM Directions for the Culture of Flowers, 
MARTIN DOYLE. 
rn tately published by the 





students to trans- 


4th edition, 8vo. 


*,* The following orks | 
same Aut 
1. Practical Gardening—clear, simple, and 
concise, for the use of all Classes, price Is. 6d. . 
2. Hints to Small Farmers. New edit. Is, 
3. Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada. 
3rd edition, price Is. with a Map. : 
4. Irish Cottagers. New edition. Price ]s. 
5. Hintson Health, Temperance, and Morals. 
New edition. Price ts. 
§. Hints on Planting 
New edition. Price 1s. 
7. Address to Landlords, on the Improve- 
ment of their Tenantry: with Plins, ice 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun, and ¢ impkin and Marshall, 
London ; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 
MISS EDGEWORTH, 
Lately OLA’ A Iso. price 3s. 6d. half-hound, 
Tr LE I LAYS for Y ppd PEOPLE; 
TED HARMLESS. 
THE GRIN DING ORG AN; DU WB "ANDY ; THE 
DAME SC HOOL HOLIDAY. 
By MARIA EDGEW ORTH. 
London: Printed for Baliwin and Cradock, Paternoster-Tow ; 
and K. Hunter, St. Paul’ 
New Editions of the following, by Miss Edgeworth :— 
The Parent’s Assistant, with fine Plates. 
Complete in 3 vols, 18mo. price 10s. handsomely half-bound. 
Early Lessons. In 4 vols. 18mo. price 11s. 





, Cattle, Fisheries, &c. 


















half-bound, 
Frank. In 3 vols. 18mo. price 9s. half-bound, 
Rosamond. 2 vols. price 5s. half-bound. 


4 vols. 12mo. 17s. half-bd. 


Harry and Lucy. 
vols. superb Plates, 10s. 


Moral Tales. 2 
cloth, elegant. 
Popular Tales. 2 
elegant. : 
Fashionable Tales, and Modern Griselda. 
5 vols. superb Pilates, Ul. 5s. cloth, elegant. 
Rackrent and Irish Bulls, ditto, 5s. cloth, 
elegant. 
Jelinda, 2 
ditto, 15s. 
Leonora, 5s.—Harrington, 5s.—Ormond, ds. 
The Tales and Novels complete in 18 vols. 
exquisitely embellished, price 5s. each volume. 
Practical Education. 3 vols. 12mo. price 
16s. 6d. boards. 


vols. ditto, 10s. cloth, 


vols. ditto, 10s.—Patronage, 3 vols. 
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On Thursday, May 1, will be published THE OUTLINES 


OF GEOLOGY, being Part 2, price (d. of 


THE LIBRARY 


OF 


POPULAR 


INSTRUCTION; 


Comprising Elementary Treatises on Scientific Subjects, divested of Technicalities, and adapted to all degrees of i: Nelligence, on the 
same ~ and partly translated fiom, the ‘ Bibliothéque Populaire,” publisted vader the authority of 


M. Ara | 
de ra Dita, 
Duke de Bassano, 
Count Alex, de la Borde, 
F. Cuvier, | 


M.E 
Ga 


Duchatelet, 
~ L hay 





Grot! ros se -Hilaire, 
De Jussieu, 


| M. Las Cases, 
Ortila, 
| Pome 


Villerme 
| Ajassou de Grands gne, 


And other distinguished Statesmen aud Philosophers in Paris. 


Edited by Dr. J. P. LITCHFIELD. 





NOTICE. 
Inofering this Library to the British public, the proprietors beg to remark that they have been induced to enter upon its publi- 


cuion partly in consequence 
men in France, but prive 





of the extraordinary success which has attended the ‘ Bib.iothéque,’ published by the above celebrated 
y from their couviction of the necessity of a similar work in Bagiaud. 


nowledge has been called the 


key-stone of the arch of civilization; ap toa late period it has been but too mach defaced by technicality, and the difficuities which 


ha eaitended is acquisition, 
and abost of other learned and excellent men, © 
woeyard, that * The Library of P 

In the course of their pablica 











Jiteral translation of this work would ve ine xpedient, because 0! 


li was with the desire of relieving science from these incumbrances tvat Dr. Arnott, Mr. 

umenced their labours ; 

opular Lastruction’ begins its career. 

1 the proprietors intend to draw largely from the parent stock, the * Bibliothéque Populaire.’ A 
its purely national character, and because al-o of the different 





tabbage, 
and it isas a humble but honest bhelpwate in the same 


opiuious entertained On partic ular points by the learned of both countries. Ou some subjects, as Geology, Zoology, Xe. entirely new 


Treatises will be wrilten. tn that of Zoology, for 
ilwirated by reference to the hisiory and hibits o' 





ce, the principles of the Sciences will be first explained, and then agair 
imals, in the bope that, by mixing the ** dulce et udile,” the subject will be 





divested of much of tts dryness, and reudered more inviting aud e sy of comprehension. 
‘The Library of Popular Lustruction’ will be published regularly every Fortuight, at 6d. each Part. 


Part 1, 


THE ELEMENTS 


OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Published by SPARROW and CO, at the Bell's Weekly Magazine Office, ll, Crane~ -court, F Fle et street. 








hia 
0 NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.— 
BOOKS WANTED, to PURCHA —Any Gentieman, 
having a large Collection ‘of Books, Noveis, or others wishing 
immediately to raise a few handreds without the publicity nsuaily 
attendant on sales by auction, may realize his wish, on fairterms, 
with ali desirable expedition, by ‘applying to J. Evans, 9, Portu- 
palstrect, Lincolu’s lun- tie Ids. 


PETER PARLEY'S T AL ES ABOU TI 


r 











EU ROPE, 


SIA, Xe 
Embellished with 135 Cuts froim Original Designs, price 7s. 6d. 
n extra boards, or 10s, Gd, turkey morocco, 
ETER PARLEY'S ‘TALES ABOUT 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA, 

“The design of this ‘Vittle work is to convey, in an amusing 
aod instructive manver, the first ideaset Geography and History. 
jis in the form of narrative ; but this form is only adopted as 
agpasteesble mediam by which knowledge and virtue may be 
— ia — language, aud adapted to the taste and capa- 
busty of chil 

Late mn Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Wholesale Book- 
sellers, 73, Cheapside ; aud soll by all other Booksellers in the 
Kingdom, 








ust published, price 58. 
fur ME DICAL ANNUAL for 1834; 
containing a Popular Account of all the valuable Disco- 
veries in Medienue within the last twenty-five years Drawings 
othe mast approved loventions, as Vapour and other Baths, 
Lavement Apparatus, Vrasses, Fuvalid Chair, the Galvavic Brash, 
.—a Selection of Modern Presery tious of established etheacy 
mplete Catalogue of Drags, with teir properties—Doses 
tw Children and Adutts—a List of Diseases, neal and general, 
with relerence to 0) eaiment, which experience has proved 
to be the most stecessful—the whole forming the most complete 
sistem of Modern Mediciue that has been published in Europe, 
ly Reece and Co. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, 
whl at the Medieal Hall, 











Stationers’.court; and 
170, Piccadilly; and by all Booksellers, 
SIR WALTER scoTT’s 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 
On the first of May will be published, 

Uniform with the W me sriey Novels, and his Poetry, which 

just comple ed, 
JOLUME FIRST of a new 
corrected Edition of THE SLLANEOUS PROSE 
WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, rt, to be continved in 
Nouthly Volumes, with Notes and Wlustrations, Embellished 
wth Portraits, Frontispieces, Vignette Titles, and Maps, The 
ane Landscapes from Real Scenes, by J. M. W. TUR- 


YDEN and 








, extended, and 










iy Volumes will contain the Lives of DR 





ots and the as vet less widely circulated, even more 
B oy wie al Memoits of RICH SON, FLELD- 
LI Aig Gtr Pie on JOHNSON, 
PHY MACKENZIE, VALPOLE, EEVE, RAD 





NSTONE BAG NCHARLOTTE 
LER, DR. LEY DE N, "MISS SEW ARD, 

A These Volumes wiil be enriched with Portraits of 
DRYDEN, SWIFT, SMUOLLET 1, aud MACKENZIE, besides 
Vignette My mbelishinents. 

Another important portion of this series wil! be the Life of 
MAPOLEON BONAPARTE, which, besides two auther Por- 
Hits, ond engrasings after T urner +. drawing rs ot the places most 
Stilogly assoct ted with the history of that extraordinary man, 
Will have Maps of his Campaigns, drawn and eugraved expressly 
for this Publication, 

Ove or more volumes of this collection will comprise Sir Wal- 
ler Scow’s contributions to the principal periodical works of his 
une 

the Series will close with the far-famed Tales of a Grandfathe r, 


= also have the benelit of Mr. ‘Turner's illustrating 
Peo 

















The Work to be comprised in Twenty-Four Volumes; the 
jbhication to commence on the Ist of May, 1834, and to be con- 
toed on the Ist dav of each month till comple ted. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co., London. 

Specimens of the: Lilustrations may be seen at the Shop of every 
Sookselier in Town = Counts 

s above may be had, 

L. Sir W due Scott's Poetry, New Edition, 

Complete, 12 vols. 


B 1. Waverley Novels, New Edition, Complete, 


III. Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
,in Svo. 12mo, and 18mo, 












wiika 





| 6. Dialogue 


| Messrs. Whittaker 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ln 3 vols. post Svo. 
. > 


by MARIA EDGEWORTH. 





= 


H 


T H CONSPIRACY. 
A VENETIAN ROMANCE, 3 vols. 
3. 
EUSTACE CON WAY; 
Or, The BROTHER teen SISTER. 3 vols. 


Richard Be 
(Suece: 





ley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
or to Seedy Colburn.) 





Just published, price 4s. in cloth boards, 
HE PARISH OFFICER'S LEGAL AD- 
VISER; or, an Authentic Guide to Churchwardens, Over- 
seers, and other Varoeciial Authorities, in the execution of the 
Piusts with which they are invesied. Compiled from the best and 
Jatest legal Sources, by JOHN .H. BRADY, and revised by 
J. N. MAHON, Esq. of the Middle Temple, a at Law. 
Also, by the same Authors, price 8s. 

A Popular Dictionary of Parochial. Law and 
Taxation, and of the Duties of Parish Officers; alphabetically 
arranged, Comprising— 

Assessed Taxes. 
Poor and ¢ hure h Rates. 
Highway Rates, 
Watch and Lamp, 
County Rates. 
Marriage, Baptism, and Burial. 








| Charchwardens, 

| Overseers, 

| Constabies, 
Sewers and | Vestry and Vestry Clerk. 
| Vicar, Rector, &c. 


Parish Clerk. 


Militia, Beadle. 
Poor. Di-tress for Rent and Taxes, 
Juries. &c. Xe. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


R.INGLIS'S NEW WORK onJE RSEY, Y, 
GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, Ac 

This work, just published, iu two volumes, with Maps, by 
aud Co,, coutains, besides rraphic pictures 
of people, scenery, and manners, © sketc: ed,”’ as the Athenaeum 
says, “* with @graceful and free peacil,” many most Imporant 
facts respecting the favourable etlect’ of the climate of these 
I-jands on consumption; full information for these who are oa 
the look-out for a desirable residence abroad ; curious ilustra- 
tions of the eflects of no taxation; aad a muititade of fects most 
interesting to the British merchant and shipowuer, respecting 
the facilities ofiered by the commercial privileges of Jersey for 
British spec ulation, 











CAPTAIN GLAS ASCOC CK" "Ss NEW w ORK. 

In 2 vols. 8v0. price One Guinea, , Second Series of 

HE AVAL SRETCH- BOOK. 
rR 5 the Anthor of ‘Tales of a Ta 
Contents—Vol, I Strictures ‘on Smollett—3 
Naval Maxims—4. Jack's Eccentric itie s—Vaking 
Piilotaze—Too much of Oue Thing New ae a of Signals— 
of the Deck—Intetiect “Ad vat—Jack a Daeliint—7. 











| Naval Architectare—s, Recreations in Rhbyme—The Boarders— 
| 9 Leaves of % Log. 


} P., sir P. C 





Vol. IL.: 1. Impressment of Seamen—Professi ~¢ al Silence in 
St. Sve phen n meee ions of Naval Writers—2. Jack Giant—3. 
Shipwreck in Dou Juan—4, Naval Hamorisis: Sir " P., Sir John 


»Sir J. Y.—5. Jack in Parliament, and Jack at Oporto, 
Whittaker aod Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


On May 1 (to form 12 Mouthly Parts, at 5s.) Part IIT. of 
q{NCYCLOPDIA of GEOGRAPHY: 
comprising a comp'ete Description of the Ear 
Statistical, Civil, ant Political; extubiting its 


eal, 





the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy-ieal Struc ture, the Natural History 
of each Country, and the Ii dustry, C 
tious, and Civil and Social Strte of 
By ciate" one 

STFDIN 


Political Institu- 











ASTRONOMY, Gee by PR: ‘FESSOR WALLACE, 
( ° ( SOR JAMESON, 
4 « by PROFESSOR HOOKER, 
ZOOLOGY, &e. by W. SWANSON, Exq. 
With 82 Maps, ¢rawn by Sidniy Holl; and ujwards of 1000 
other Engravings 04 Wood, frou Driwings by Swainson, T. 





Lindseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c., representing the most remarkable 
Objects of Natore ‘nd Arum eve ry Region of the Globe. 

*«* Proxpectoses may Le had, aud Specimens seen, atall the 
principal Booksellers’. 








London: Longran, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 


Just publishe?, in 2 vols, post 6vo. price Lis. 
RAVELLING MEMS, during a TOUR 
throush BEL’ LUM, RHENISH PRUsSIA, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, avd FRANCE, ia the Summer and Autumn of 
1532; Including an Exevrsion up the Rhine. 
By THOMAS DYKE, Jun. 
Averys intelizent and observing trave ther.’ 
“The English traveller connot ¢ -e a tour that offers so 
many natural beauties as the one the author has taken, nor can 
he tike a more agreeabie companion than * Travelling Mens.’ ” 
— Mert) yr Guardian, 
* Very superior to the ordinary routine of modern tours.” 
Gloncestersh ve Chronicle, 
Louden: Lougman, Rees, Or ve, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


7s EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
is just publisbed. 
Cont/nts: 1. Moore’s Life of Lieut.-Gen, Sir John Moore— 
2. Fanatici“m, by the A rot Natural Hi-tory of Enthusiasm 
-3. Cunningham's Lives of British Artists: Progress and Pro- 
specis of Britis Art—4. Professor Heeren’s Researches on the 
Aucieut Asistic and African Nations—5. Journal of a West India 
Proprietor—6, Cory’s Poetical rag - iene of Pindar—7. O'Brien 
on the Round Towers of tretand—s, Somerville on the Con- 
vexion of the Physical Sciences—9. Lite + Poems—10, Trade of 
Briain with France—11. Patronage of Universities, Foreiza and 
Domestic—12. On the Proposed Latroduction of Poor Laws tuto 
ireland. 
. Edinburg zh: A. and C. Black. 


Londo 


— New Month.Mag. 





119, 














ngman and © Ce o 











TO ) PROFI SIONAL SINGL E GEN 


OMMODIOUS APART MENTS y BE 


2V, iv the house of a Private Gentleman, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery-lane, suiiable for Orrices, as well 
Private Residence y—the business of a Solicitor having beer 
ducted on the premises for many years, There are vo lodgers in 
the house, aud the Apartments may be bad furnished or other- 
wise, with whole or partial board, and atiendance, if required. 
For farther particulars address io A. B., Mr. Moulton’s, Law- 
statiover, Cc hancery- lane. 


YERMAN SPA, Bricuron PaRk.— 
FT The PUMP-ROOM will be open for the Season on Mon- 
day, the 5th of May next. Hot bg = Waters, Carlsbad, and 
Ems. Cold Mineral Waters, Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marieubad, 
Obersaliz, Bruunen, Selizer, Pullna, A . The Cold Mineral 
Waters are also to be bad in Bottles of Messrs. G. Waugh & Co, 
Chemists to the King, 177, Regent-street ; Mr. J. Lucas, Chemist, 
63, Cheapside ; and of other respectable "Chemists in the Metro- 
polis and Provine jal" 


KaAct .E LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA 


Bridge-stree te Ly kiriars. 
stablis! 

DISTINCT TABLES FOR MALE AND FEMALE LIFE, 

The Directors have caused New Tabies to be caiculated, 


























in 
which the relative values of the Lives of the two sexes are at all 


ac porbcg nished., In cousequence of this improsement, the 
Male Lives are insured at premiums below the ordinary 
ale Lives on terms lower than any other Office. 
miums required for the Assurance of £100, to 
eceived on the Death of a 

MALE, FEMALE, 




















7 Seveu Whole | neo | Seven Whole 
Age-| Years. Life. i — Years. wife. 
| —— —_—_ | —__—__ —— — 
| £.% d. £. 5. d. £.5.d. 
20 | 163 i} 20 15 0 115 1 
0 112 2 2 \} 30 189! 232 
4u 117 4 3 | 40 113 9 215 0 
50 212 3 412 4 \ 50 117 3 315 0 
oo | 4711 618 2 || 60 370 5147 
Prospectus, exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 


age, may be obtained at the Office of the Company, 
wife ances may be e’ected for North and South America, 
for the East ludies, for any of the British Colomes or Garrisons, 
for a continued or an especial Maritime Risk, for the whole of 
eo or for the duration of any Military, Civil, or Diplomatic 
Dat 
xd fifths of the profits are divide: domang Oe femaved whether 
at home or abroad, HEN RY v. SMITH 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


the Directors do here by give ntice, that, during the rebuild- 
ing of the Company’s House in Cheapside, the Business of the 
Ortice will be carried on at No, 10, Coleman-street. 

LIFE DEPART T.—Persous assured for the whole term 
of lite in Great or trelind respectively, will have an 
addition made to their Policies every seventh year, or au equi- 
valent reduction will be mace in the future payments of Pre- 
mium, at the option of the Assured. 








ncieerv. 














The following Table shows the total Additions made to Life 
Policies for £1000. eflected in London or through an Agent in 
Great Britain, which bad been in force for the Fourtcea Years 











ending at Christmas 1630. 
zs; ge oes j 
. \| | Amount added 
Sum Annual | payable at the 
assured. HI Premium, Party's death. 
£1000 £2) 1 ) 10 
1000 2a; Of; 
= woo |} 2 | mi] 2 
= | woo || @o | 1b | 4 
= ovo )=— |} 33 «| «(19 2 
2 1000 ys | 19 } 3 
| 1000 4 | 6] 8 
1ovo =|} 53 | 8 4 
1000 63 ' it 4 








Equivalent Reductions have been made in the fature payments 
of Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of the surplas Premiuy s so ayptied, 

The next valuation willbe made at Christmas 1837, and Policies 
effected before that date will partic a in proportion to the 
time they may then hase been in f 

The Company purchase their olicies at an equitable value. 








FIRE DEPARTMENT.—In ddition to the bevefit of the late 
Reduction in the Rates of Premiums, this Company offers to 
As-urers the advantaze of Howance for the loss of Rent of 
Buildings reudered uutenaniable by Fire. 








The Company’s Rates and P ) Proposals may be had at the Office 
in Loudon, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are au- 
thorized to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for 
Assurance. 

10, Coleman-street, London, HENRY DESBOROUGH 

1834. Secretary. 
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THE SACRED CLASSICS. 
Edited by the Rev. R. Catrermorr, B.D. and 
the Rev. H. Stenpine, M.A. 
On the ist of May, Vol. V. of the Series, price 3s. 6d. elegantly 


bound, 
IS H O P H AL L’S 
most admired TREATISES: Viz. 

Heaven upon Earth — Devout Soul—The Christian — Select 
Thoughts— Meditation on the Love of Cirist—and the Soul’s 
Farewell to Earth. 

With an Essay and Notes, by the Rev. R. CATTER MOLE, B.D. 
* greater part of these beautifal productions are to be 

purchased only in the complete Editions of Bishop Hall’s volu- 

wivous and expensive Works. 

Vol. I. The Liberty of Prophesying, by 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
R. Cattermole, B.D. Price 3s. 6d. 

Vols. 11. & ILI. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles ; 
with an Essay, and Notes, by the Rev. H, Stebbing, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. LV. Bates’s Spiritual Perfection; with 
an Essay by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. Price 3s. 6d. 

« We need not say a word in favour of the style in which this 
admirable Series of Works is got up: because every one who 
beholds it, acknowledges it as oue of the wonders of this econo- 
mical age.”—Cumberland Pacqnet. 

Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and 
aoe, London : Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, 

ublia. 





On the 29th inst, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE LIFE of a SOLDIER. 
A Narrative of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various 
Parts of the World. 
By a FIELD-OFFICER. 
** The story of my life, 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, | had pass’d, 
Wherein [ spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by food and tieid,— 
Of hair-breadih ’scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” 
SHAKSPEAREs 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Pubiisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


MEMOIR OF HENRY SALT, ESQ. 
On the 29th inst. in 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, 
IFE = and 
HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
Richard Bentiey, 8, New Burlingtou-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


On the 29th inst. in 3 vols, post Svo. 

Oo kK W oO D; 
A ROMANCE, 
“*T see how Ruin, with a paisied hand, 
Begins to suake this aucicut house to dust.” 
ORKSHIRE TRAGEDY. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Buriington-street, 
(Successor to Heary Colburn.) 


MISS ENDGEWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post svo. 


4 4 


4 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


** Miss Edgeworth never writes without adding to the stock of | 


public amusement, and strengthening those impressions that are 
favourable to virtue.”"—Quarterly Review. 

** It is long since we have been so delighted with a novel as we 
have been by the one before us, by the first female writer in 
English literature.”—Literary Gazette. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
On the Ist May, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embel- 
lished, price 6s. printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 

> 


PHE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. 


By T. C. GRATTAN, Esq. 
Being the 39th Vol of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Publishing Monthly ; formjng a Collection of 
THE BEST MODERN ‘WORKS OF FICTION, 
Chiefly by Living Writers. 
Richard Beutley, 8, New Burlington-street, 


(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 
$F? 


NEW NOVELS. 
In 3 vols. 
In 2 vols, 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES: 
“The Deformed’ and ‘The Admiral’s Daughter.’ 


c,r La FE 
By MIsS PARDOE, 

(Just ready.) 
Ill. 


Author of ‘ Traits of Portugal.’ 
Il. 
In 2 vols. : 
A YEAR AT HARTLEBURY. 
By Cherry and Fairstar. 

‘A clever and entertaining diary of a year passed in pleasant 
couniry eociety, full of real scenes of real interest.”—Lu. Gaz. 
IV. 

n 2 vols. 2nd edition, revised, 
crs H Y D 





O N. 


1 

Cc E E. 

atact for what is 
Metropolitan. 
Saunders and Otley, es » Library, Conduit-street. 

Handsomely done up for The pocket, price 4s. 6d. 
BOTANICAL CHART; or, Concise In- 
troduction to The Linnazan System of Botany. 
By JAMES KATTRAY, Surgeon, and Lecturer on Botans, 
Glasgow. 
This Chart contains a complete terminology of the science, 


humorous, that is really deiightful.’— 


arranged on a new and simple plan, aud a Key to the Linurean | 


System, illustrated by the indigenous Plants of Great Britain, 
embracing a complete Catale » of all the Species, with the 
duration, time of flowering, and soil or situation of each, and 
in Crvp ia, a short ch of each genus. The whele 
illustrated by 330 Figures. 

Loudon: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son; Blackie and Son, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh; and W. Curry, jun, and Co, Dublin. 





CORRESPONDENCE of | 





N. | 


lisher for drawings, merely in outline (as he termed it), | natu- 








SUMMER EXCURSIONS—(Corrected to 1834.) 
HE WATERING and SEA-BATHING 
PLACES of GREAT BRITAIN, (Kidd’s Picturesque 
Companion to,) is now ready, with upwards of 400 Original 
Engravings by Bonner, in two beautiful pocket volumes, price 
14. 8s. 6d. bound in fancy cloth; or morocco, gilt edges, 1t.10s.6d. 
*,* Either volume may be had separately. 

*€ This is the ouly correct guide to our fashionable watering 
places that has ” appeared, and far surpasses all competutors 
in its beauty and novelty of design.”—Court Journal. 

W. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand. 
. + 


eye RAMBLES.— KIDD’S  PIC- 
TURESQUE POCKET COMPANI)NS. 
N.B. The publisher of these wnique little Works having ex- 
pended, in their production, between six and seven thousand 
respectfully solicits public attention to their LOW 
as well as BEAUTY.—fHE ISLE OF WIGHT— 
BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, TONBRIDGE WELLS, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, &e. &e. Xe. 
_*4* A correct Catalogue may be had on application to W, 
Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand. 


RUIKSHANK “AT HOME!” A NEW 


: FAMILY ALBUM OF FUN, 
somely bound, with gilt edges, price 2/. 2s., is now ready. 


_ “This is a most delightful travelling companion, and, taking | 
into consideration the immense nember and the quality of the | 


engravings, marvellously cheap—the literary portion is unusually 
good; indeed, every page ot the work is redolent of fun.”— 
Observer. 
*,* VOLS, I.and IL. having been reprinted, any volume may 
now be had separate, to complete sets. 
W. KIDD, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand. 


i? The great popularity of this little work having caused a | 


misunderstanding between the two brothers—Cruikshank—they 


have endeavoured to throw the ouns upon the publisher, who, | 
having no other means of setting the public right, has reprinted | 
| the correspondence which has appeared in the Spectator news- | 


paper, leaving the public to determine which of the two is the 
realSimon Punt. The following appeared on the 19th of April: 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 
Str, London, April 17th, 1834. 
Tu your paper of last Sunday, in reviewing a work of my 


| brother’s, you go on to notice bis imitators, aud state that [am 
| trading upon his fame. 


Now this censure ought to fall upon the 
publishers by whom | have been employed, and not upon me ; 
for, so far frou wish to trade upon my brother's fame, it has 
ever been my earnest request to the publishers, that my Christian 
name, ** Ropext,”’ should be advertised with the works I illuas- 
trate, and which they promised todo; but I regret to observe, 
they have very frequently failed in the performance of that 
promise. 

As respects the work styled ‘* Cruikshank at Home,” I feel 
calied upon to state, that PE was entirely iguorsnt of the tite till 
the book was prt inio my hands, after its pubiication ; and that, 
from the very wousuaily small price offered to me by the pub- 


rally presumed they were intended for some slight cheap publi- 
cation, that would have borne some fair proportion to the small 
remuneration | received for my services. 
ow me, Mr. Editor, to assure you and the public generally, 
ragement with the publisher of ‘ Cruikshank at 
Home,” I made one condition, which was understood by both 
parties to be paramount to all others; which was, that in ory 
place where my name was printed, it should be “ Resear 
CruiksHank,” and anything short of that | neither could nor 
would be satisfied with; and which dissatisfaction I lost no time 
in plainly communicating to the publisher. 


am, Sir, 
Your obedient bumble servant, 
ROBERT CRUIKSHANK, 


In answer to which, Mr. Kidd immediately returned the fol- 

lowing ietier, addressed to the Editor of the Spectator. 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 
Sir, 

Having given insertion to a letter from Mr. Robert Cruik- 
shank, on the subject of a little work which | am now publishing 
(illustrated by hia), you will, doubtless, permit me, through the 
same channel, to reply to the statement be has put forth, which, 
should it remain uncontradicted, migut prove of serions injury 
to me in my capacity of PUBLISHER. [It was originally agreed 
upon beiween us, that the work, which was to be entitled 
** Cruikshank at Home,” should be published in one volume, and 
coutain twenty-three engravings, inclusive of a drawing repre- 
seating Mr, Cruikshank in bis own steady. On this number being 
completed and delivered over, Mr. Cruikshank represented to 
me, that as he was about to publish a copperplate engraving of 


the ship called the ** Great Harry,” to be dedicated, by permis- | 


sion, to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Keut, he was parti- 
cularly anxious, in the meantime, to add to his fame by the pub- 
lication of his ** AT Home,” and requested, as a great favour, 
that as the drawings were made in his very best manner, and not 
merely in outline, they ight be beautijully engraved. This 
request was accede! to; and to reader him a sull further ser- 
vice, the original number of designs was increased to upwards 
of one hundred, aud the book brought out in the most handsome 
torm po-sible, and in éhvee volumes instead of one—of course, 
at my own expense, which he seems to forget. As for the stipu- 
lation “ that the Christian name *Roberi’ should be affixed to 
the work,”—this is positively untrue; though, on reference to 


: . ‘ 4 ‘ - | the very first volume, it will be found [ have chosen to attix it. 
“ This novel is written with a taste for what is beautiful, and | . ? 


The sum named for the drawings was not only not objected 
to, but most readily accepted, by Mr. Cruikshank, whose reply 
was, that * he must now leave off working for the Penny Casket, 
and similar inferior publications, and devote seif entirely to 
this job, till it was completed.” Two witnesses present on 
this oceasion. At all events, having furnished more than four 
times the nunber of drawings first agreed for, Mr. C. cannot, L 
think, have any just cause for complaint. It is a somewhat 
singular circumstance that Mr. Cruikshank called at my house 
ou the morning of the day on which he dates his letter to you, 
and appeared on such friendly terms, that I readily obliged him 


with a trifling loan that he required! 1 am therefore the more 


| surprised at the nature of his communication to you, and, but for 


his signature, can hardly believe that the sentiments expressed 
are his own.—1 beg to apologize for thus troubling you, aud am, 


Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
14, Chandos-street, West Strand, WILLIAM KIDD, 


April 2ist, 1834, 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. hand- | 








This day is published, in 1 voiume, duodecimo, with Plates ig 
oblong quarto, price 12s. 
TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICA. 
TION, and other Subjects connected with Duties 
the Field Engineer. Illustrated with 12 Plates," =" Duled 
By J. S. MACAULAY, 
Captain in the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 





‘This day is published, the 2nd edition, price 64, cloth, 
HE LIFE of the ORIGINAL LAWRIE 
TODD, entitied FORTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
AMERICA ; or, the Doctrine of a Particular Providence —— 
plified in the Life of Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, of New York, 
Written by HIMSELF, 
With an Introduction by Joun Gat, Esq. 
Illustrated with a Portrait. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 

This day, price 6s. Part XLVIII. of the 
NCYCLOP#ZDIA BRITANNICA, 

Seventh Edition. 

Concluding the Article ENGLAND, containing ENGuisn Lay. 
GuAGE and ENGRAVING, and commencing Entomology. The 
Number contains the Map of England, beautifully engraved by 
Sydney Hall, and three Tl t of E logy. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Whittaker, Treacher, aud Co,, and Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
London: and John Cumming, Dublin. ° 





EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, 
Edited by W. COURTHOPE, Esq. 

‘his new Edition has been for some time in preparation, and 
will speedily appear. It will be embellished with a new Set of 
the Arms, engraved from Drawiugs by W. Harvey, and will be 
comprised in one volume, 

Printing for Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co,; 
and other Proprietors. i 


This day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. (uniform with the ‘ Bridgewater 


eH Treatises,’ ) 
N ARGUMENT to PROVE the TRUTH 
of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION, 
By the EARL of ROSSE, 
John Murray, Alvemarie-street. 


FINDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE 


1s 
ve Engravings, price 2s. 6d. PART 
TIEWS of the most Remarkable Places 
mentioned inthe BIBLE. 
From ORIGINAL SKETCHES TAKEN ON THE SPOT, with 
Descriptions, 
By the Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE, Author of‘ An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Scriptures.’ 
CONTENTS. 


BLE. 
On the Ist of April was published, containing Four First-rats 
Il. of 


Part II. 
1. Nazareth. 
2. The Holy Sepulchre. 
3. Sidon. 
4. Street in Jerusalem. 


Part i. 
1. Mount Ararat. 
2. Valley of the Brook Kedron, 
3. The Dead Sea, and Mouth of 
the Jordan. 
4. Tadmor in the Desert. 
** From the hands of sach distinguished artists nothing short of 


| a first-rate production could have been looked for ; and we are 


happy to say, that no reasonable expectation of the public canbe 
disappointed in the actuat perusal of the work. The Four Plates 
which adorn Part I. are specimens of art yielding t» nothing that 
has yet appeared. Mr. Horne’s descriptions are distinguished 
by his own good sense yand sound Jearning.”—Evan. Meg. 
April, 1834. 

Johu Murray, Albemarle-street; C. Tilt, Fleet-street; Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh; Johu Cumming, Dublin. 


This day, illustrated with Ninety-three Wood-cuts and Six Cop 
perplates, the THIRD aud LAST VOLUME, 8vo. aus. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 

With a Glossary, containing an Explanation of the Scien- 
tific Terms used in the Work. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 

It is very interesting and amusing, and should be read by 
every one who takes an interest in this rising branch of Natural 
History.”’—Jameson’s Philosophical Journal. 

* It altogether forms the work which we should recommend 
to a mind that is vigorously resolved to cultivate this branch of 
philosophy.”—British Critic. 

“* Mr. Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology’ will now take theirst- 
tion as a standard work on all the great and interesting subjecis 
on which he treats. We had almost said that it is a work that 
supersedes every other on geology.”—New Monthly Magazine, 
March, 1834. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On the 1st of May will be published, Vols. XLI. and XLII. of 
the Family Library, being ‘ 
NIVERSAL HISTORY, 
From the CREATION of the WORLD, — 
To the Beginning of the PRESENT CENTURY, 
By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TY TLER, 
LORD WOODHOUSELEE. 
To be comprised in Six Volumes of the Family Library. 
This work comprebeuds the whole Course of Lectures ov Uni- 
versal History, delivered, with so much success, by Lord Wood- 
houseiee, while Professor of Civil History, and Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, in the University of Edinburgh. His well-known 
* Elie of History’ are the heads or outlines of this Coure of 


U ; e have been so favourably received as tobave 
gone throagh Ten Editions in this country, besides numeroas 
reprints in America; and to have been adopted, as a text-book, 
in the English as well as Scotch Universities. 

‘The extended work itself is now for the first time given to the 
Public. The preparation of it for the press was the last of the 
literary labours of its distinguished Author. 

As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the Eng- 
lish reader, except an enormous collection occupying _—_ 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of = coment 
elegant Epitome—not prepared, hastily, to meet the demai / 
the hour—but the result of the lifelong thought and exertion o! 8 
most accomplished man of leuers—can hardly, it is presumed, 
fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in the popu- 
lar literature of the day. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
———— 
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